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ON PATROL—1797. 


Our brothers of the landward side 
Are bound by Church and stall, 
By Councils @ecumenical, 
By Gothic arches tall, © 
But we who know the cold gray sea, 
The salt and flying spray, 
We praise. the Lord in our fathers’ 
way, 
In the simple faith of the sea we 
pray 
To the God that the winds and 
waves obey, 
Who sailed on Galilee. 
We pray as the Flag-Lieutenant 
prayed 
At St. Vincent’s cabin door 
(Twenty sail of the line in view— 
Southwest by south they bore), 
“Oh, Lord of Hosts—I praise Thee now, 
And bow before Thy might— 
Who has given us fingers and hands 
to fight, 
And twenty ships of the line in 
sight— 
Thou knewest, oh, Lord—and placed 
them right— 


To leeward on the bow.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE ANCIENT WAYS. 


Leave Pindus Hill to those who list 
Iconoclast or anarchist— 

So be it. ‘“Whoso breaketh pays,” 
I stand upon the ancient ways. 


I hold it for a certain thing 

That, blank or rhyming, song must 
sing; 

And more, that what is good for verse, 

Need not, because of rhyme, grow worse. 


I hold that they who deal in rhyme 
Must take the standpoint of the time— 
But not to catch the public ear 

As mountebank or pulpiteer; 


That the old notes are still the new 
If the musician’s touch-be true— 
Nor can the hand that knows its trade 
Achieve the trite and ready-made. 
Austin Dobson. 


THE ROAD-MAKERS. 


The place of their alien sepulchre the 
earth has forgot to keep, 

And the tale of their lives and loves 
is lost in the urn where their 
ashes sleep, 

But the youth and life they spent in the 
road are living in it today— 

The broad road, the safe road, the 
Romans’ straight highway. 


When those that follow after us forget 
that we have died— 

Forget the hopes we cut away to make 
their highway wide— 

Forget the youth we spilled and spent, 
forget the toil of making— 

Forget the strong, stout hearts that 
time was long, long months 
a-breaking— 

Forget the workers’ lives and loves and 
all they had to give— 

We shall be dead and buried, but our 
safe, straight road will live. 


E. K. Butler. 
The Bookman. 


THE GATE. 


Musing alone beside my midnight fire 

On some old tale of bygone chivalry, 

I heard upon the wind’s unending sigh 

The muffled feet of many thousand 
years. 

I saw them pass, gray-cloaked and 
travel-stained, 

Toward a crystal gate beyond the stars. 

He that is called the Builder came to 
me 

And took me by the hand, and then he 
spake: 

“This is the Gate through which the 
years must pass : 

To be absolved from the Eternal Curse 

And lay aside their shabby cloak of sin. 

Brave men have brought their strength 
and gentleness, 

Children have brought their laughter, 
women tears 

For stones to build the Crystal Gate— 
and thou?” 


Eugene Crombie. 
Killed in action, April 9, 1917. 
The Poetry Review. 
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PEACE—AND WHAT THEN? 





By tHe Countess oF WARWICK. 


That the world war will come to an 
end is as certain as that this morning’s 
dawn will. pale the stars. But the 
hope that there shall be no more strife 
in the world can only be realized if 
every thinking man and woman will 
endeavor to work actively for its ful- 
filment. The wounds of mighty nations 
still bleed; this earth or a great part 
of it is in mourning; hatred stalks the 
highways and the byways, nor is there 
any lack of the forces that feed it. 
We have before us the choice of two 
paths, the one moving by way of bitter 
speech and provocative action to some 
fresh outbreak of world-wide strife, the 
other stretching by way of restraint, 
moderation, goodwill, and _ self-efface- 
ment towards the realms of Universal 
Peace. I do not deliberately choose to 
write in metaphors: to me these paths 
are real things, no less actual than the 
garden path I trod only a few hours 
ago. 

Once again the world stands at the 
parting of the ways, and much wicked 
or senseless action is going to be incul- 
cated in the name of patriotism. In 
its guise the victors will be urged to 
demand the full price of victory, to 
consider what the other side would 
have done had it chanced to be 
victorious, to deal with vengeance in 
the name of justice, to uphold scorn 
and hatred as though they were fac- 
tors in world progress, to oppose tolera- 
tion, pity, and forgiveness as though 
at best the vicious virtues of the weak. 
For fear of persecution and mis- 
representation many of us will refrain 
from following the plain dictates of our 
conscience; we shall make the mistake 
of believing that punishment for what 
has passed is of more importance 
than careful preparation for what is 
to come. Nations repudiate so many 





Christian doctrines for the sake of war, 
that by the time peace returns they are 
ill prepared to turn their poor remains 
of Christianity to account in wel- 
coming it. All nations are apt to regard 
moral law as an institution for peace- 
ful times and uneventful seasons. 
When on a sudden they are called 
upon to deal with an after-war situa- 
tion in the light of the higher morality, 
they are at once in gravest difficulty 
because they have relinquished or 
actually thrown away the only lamp 
that can illumine their darkness. 
They are handling forces that are 
beyond man’s unaided power to guide. 
Christianity, freedom, constitutional 
rights, personal liberty—all have paid 
tribute to the Gods of War, and in so 
doing have lost a part of their proper 
value, their currency has become 
degraded. Let us be quite honest 
with ourselves: we are little better 
fitted to make peace after a long period 
of war than we were to make war 
after so many years of peace. We 
have the will to put a period to strife, 
but we lack the proper state of mind 
in which to enter upon the task. War 
is like a fever. The sufferer can 
struggle and strive, he can even 
exhibit great strength while it is upon 
him, but as soon as remedies take 
effect and the temperature comes 
running down, he is weak to 
helplessness. 

To those of us who are unabashed 
Internationalists there is no lure in 
patriotism. A man is not in our eyes 
an Englishman, German, Russian, or 
Turk as much as he is a kindred soul; 
one sent to this earth to find snatches 
of happiness in the midst of suffering 
and then to die, having contributed, 
in some fashion beyond our knowing, 
his tiny atom of support towards the 
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appointed work of creation, much as 
the coral insect helps to build the 
reef.. Man was sent to do this work 
and, as I see things, for ro vther 
purpose. It was not a part of the great 
design—at least not as we can under- 
stand it by the use of such faculties 
as we possess—that he should bow 
his head to Kaiser or King, that he 
should perish untimely in quarrels 
not of his making, or that the corner 
of the globe that first held his speck of 
life should determine for him his 
friends and his enemies long before 
he had learned to love the one or 
hate the other. Such has been his lot 
for years beyond reckoning; but we 
have learned to know that these 
things should not be, that they can 
‘only continue at our grave peril. We 
know enough of our own helplessness 
in the face of life to understand that 
each of us needs his brother’s love and 
help. Our only gift towards the re- 
making of the world that enmity has 
shattered is our consciousness of 
brotherhood, our desire to enjoy the 
good will of others and to give them 
of our own. 

Unfortunately the division of the 
world into kingdoms, and the con- 
flicting interests and ambitions of 
rulers, have not only kept mankind 
apart in the past, so helping to make 
war possible, but are also seeking to 
keep mankind apart now, and thereby 
hindering the reconciliation of those 
who. have fought without a personal 
quarrel. The people of a country 
that has known war desire peace. The 
ruler whose prestige has suffered, 
whose possessions are curtailed, whose 
influence has been shattered, desires 
war. To him it is little more than 


another throw of the dice, and he is 
urged to the throwing by all the 
traditions of his family and office. 
If it should prove fortunate, his 
position is retrieved; should it fail, 
he is no worse off than he was. 


For 


those around the throne, the states- 
men, and in a greater degree the 
soldiers, unsuccessful war is at worst 
the unfortunate prelude to victory. 
Your soldier is almost as temperamen- 
tal an optimist as your financier. 
The rank and file of life that pay with 
life and limb, with family and fortune, 
for the bloody game of kings and 
diplomats has learned obedience, it is 
as the performing lion in the hands of 
the trainer. Hypnotized, mesmerized, 
drugged, no longer conscious of its 
strength or how to use it, the lion 
obeys orders. 

It follows then from the wilfulness of 
kings and the subservience of sub- 
jects that the defeated ruler wishes to 
inflame the passions of his people, to 
persuade them that they were be- 
trayed and must await the first chance 
of vengearce; while the victorious ruler, 
anxious to obtain the full price of 
victory, affects to see the hand of 
Providence behind ‘his triumphant 
legions, and will even go so far as to 
admit that, failing Divine help, he 
could not have given his people 
victory. The fashion in which rulers 
associate themselves with. the Divinity 
tends to become grotesque. But the 
people are not quite sane in moments 
of great national upheaval and ex- 
citement, and, while they are accus- 
tomed in such seasons to entrust their 
favorite newspaper with the task of 
thinking for them, they are not averse 
from the suggestion that Providence 
fights under their ruler’s banners. 
Newspapers depend upon government 
officials for news and favorable treat- 
ment, their proprietors and even 
editors receive or may hope to receive 
some reward for supperting what is 
established and criticising what is 
new, for being staunch to the old 
régime and preaching the danger of 
logic applied to sacrosanct matters. 
It follows then that the viewpoint of 
the rulers of victorious and defeated 
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countries, and the viewpoint offered 
to the semi-intelligent reading public, 
on both sides is identical. It encour- 
ages hostility in thought when hostile 
action is perforce at an end; it em- 
phasizes patriotism and re-defines the 
arbitrary boundaries of States; it 
strives by every manner of means to 
keep the people of the world from 
becoming sufficiently friendly one with 
another to realize that they need 
have no grounds of quarrel, no oc- 
easion to think or do evil. This is the 
plain truth, nor will mere denial alter 
it. In our last war with the Transvaal 
every arrangement was Made, as a 
matter of course, to perpetuate the 
feud and give rancor permanence. 
Happily, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman had vision and insight, and, 
amid cries of terror from every re- 
actionary in the country, he dressed 
South Africa’s wounds with oil in- 
stead of using the vitriol that all his 
political opponents recommended. He 
did not remove all the bitterness of 
defeat and loss, but he mitigated it to 
such an extent that we enjoy the 
affectionate loyalty of all South Africa 
today. It was a master-stroke of policy, 
and was opposed tooth and nail by 
false prophets of disaster. 

What then, we may wonder, will 
be the opposition to a policy of ap- 
peasement on the enormous scale de- 
manded by world war, and what will 
be the forces that will oppose a move- 
ment calculated to carry the conduct 
of all affairs that make for war beyond 
the control of kings, chancellors, am- 
bassadors, and ambitious soldiers? 
The moral courage required to present 
such a program, and still more the 
moral force required to carry it out, 
could hardly be overestimated. And 
let us remember again that some of 
our moral assets have suffered grave 
diminution by the long debauch of war. 

“But,” I seem to hear many a 
moderate-minded reader exclaim, ‘‘con- 
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sider the enemy’s crimes, consider the 
systematic violation of the world’s 
conscience, the depths of infamy 
sounded for the first time since the 
summer of 1914. Poison in new and 
vile forms, assassination, desolation 
passing the needs of war, destruction 
on a scale unparalleled, war against 
women and children, violence and 
rapine. Can we be asked to regard the 
men who have done these things as 
anything save outcasts?” 
Reparation, restitution, guarantees 
—these are, we have been told, what 
the lawyers call the trinoda necessitas. 
Even in the height of war responsible 
statesmen were not heard to suggest 
that the passions it engenders should 
survive it, far less that they should be 
eternal, as some would make them. 
Let there be impartial inquiriesinto all 
evil done, and let justice be satisfied 
by those who are at present in charge 
of state destinies; but let us, the 
people of all countries, bear in mind 
that ‘“‘War is Hell,’ and that if we 
bring hell to earth we must suffer 
accordingly. Then let us remember 
that war is not made by the men who 
actually wage it, by exposing the 
frail human body to the shattering 
shocks of cannon, bomb, and bullet, 
but by potentates whom most of the 
fighters have never seen. Let us 
remember that men are trained to 
subordinate all their instincts in order 
to obey, and that in the vast majority 
of cases the people who wrought evil 
were not those who devised it. If, 
as we hope, we have a higher standard 
of ethics than that of the people against 
whom we have fought, our worthiest 
aim must be to raise them to our level 
and not to degrade ourselves to theirs. 
I am presuming, merely for the sake of 
argument, that every outrage has been 
against us and that every report to the 
contrary is false; that we, throughout 
the heat and burden of war, have 
borne on every field and every sea the 
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white flower of a blameless life. This 
large concession I advance merely for 
the sake of argument; it involves a 
theory I am not prepared to defend. 
If we have much to forgive and 
nothing for which we need forgiveness, 
it is still well that we should be 
generous to a fault. For in the long 
run it is only love and brotherhood 
that can save the world, and certainly 
hatred, however we may dignify it with 
the adjective righteous, which is of 
course a mere blasphemy in such a 
connection, cannot help us or others. 

There is much that each enemy 
power has recorded against another to 
impress his own civilian population 
and neutrals; there is much that each 
belligerent has placed to the credit of 
his enemy, though there is none to 
proclaim it to the world. Heroism 
is not limited to the soldiers of one 
country, nor is any army free from a 
leaven of criminals, from men in whom 
the sleeping brute-beast is wakened 
by the thunder of the battlefield. 
War raises man to the heights or 
brings him down to the depths; the 
finest physical courage may be near 
neighbor to the greatest moral coward- 
ice. I do not say that the worst that 
has been urged against the enemy is not 
founded upon fact, I merely say that 
the best to be said about the enemy 
has not been recorded by any bel- 
ligerent. Let us civilians await a wider 
knowledge, and in the meantime let us 
inquire whether and how far our soldier 
friends hate the enemy. I think this 
inquiry holds surprises for the non- 
combatants all Europe over. It will 
be said, and with justice, that the 
mental attitude of fighting men one to 
the other is not a safe indication for us, 
for soldiering is a profession with its 
own special attitude towards legalized 
and systematic destruction of human 
life. But if I want the people of every 


European country to forgive even 
where they cannot forget, it is because 


one and all are the victims of a system 
that has filled their lives with sorrow, 
because only by recognizing that the 
system and not the individual is the 
enemy can they win in the war that 
must be waged against war and war- 
makers. There is hardly a sorrow that 
has visited one nation and has not 
appeared in some guise before another. 
Degrees of horror there may have 
been, but the trail of desolation is 
everywhere. Suffering is the common 
ground of union, sorrow may prove 
the great reconciler. If the mother of 
one ceuntry mourns her children 
killed by the enemy, she knows that 
another woman whom she will never 
see is mourning those whom her own 
sons destroyed. Each will understand 
that these lads slew to order, that 
there was no quarrel between them, 
no real ill-will. From this knowledge 
will come the question why, and soon 
all the people will understand that the 
world at the bidding of its rulers has 
made a terrible and tragic blunder, 
and that only by acknowledging the 
brotherhood of man the world over 
can its repetition be avoided. 

It may be asked whether any 
movement towards real international 
friendship can survive the knowledge 
that the perpetrators of the worst 
outrages go unpunished, and my reply 
is that their punishment will be as 
great and may be greater than they 
ean bear. The unprincipled, bar- 
barous men who minister to the weak- 
ness of rulers can only justify them- 
selves by waging successful wars, and 
nothing but success can condone, even 
in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, 
the evil that they do. To have waged 
at terrific cost a war that is not suc- 
cessful, to find the reins of authority 
plucked from their hands, to see them- 
selves revealed before: all eyes for 
what they are, and to know that there 
is neither place nor power left to them 


—all this is punishment enough, 
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readily to be understood by those of 
us who have known men in and out of 
power, and have studied them dis- 
passionately. To go down to history 
merely as the unscrupulous traducers 
or destroyers of an empire, this is in- 
famy sufficient, particularly to those 
whose love of humanity is limited to 
the comparatively small section born 
under the same flag as themselves. 
Above all, the greatest punishment 
that the years can inflict upon those 
who sought to thrive by evil is the 
sight of the nations that were to have 
been kept asunder united by friend- 
ship—united beyond all the powers 
of severance possessed by diplomacy 
and those who influence or direct it. 
We have to remember that without 
complete reconciliation there can be 
no perfect peace. It is for the people 
of all belligerent countries to think 
out this question for themselves, and, 
if they are wise, to accept no lead 
from newspapers. When the nations 
can replace fear and hatred by love and 
confidence, who can make them fight 
again? If, on the contrary, they are 
unable or unwilling to do so, where are 
the elements of peace? -Supposing you 
and I should be of opinion that the 
wrongs we have suffered do not permit 
us either to forget or forgive, shall we 
remain of this mind when we realize 
that upon our decision may rest the 
future of the children who are still too 
young to fight, when we understand 
that unless we can break the meshes of 
hatred and ill-will they will in their 
turn become entangled in them? It is 
not of ourselves, of our passion and 
of our just hatreds (if hatred can ever 
be just), that we have to think, but 
of those who still walk in innocence 
and believe that the world was made 
for beauty, for happiness, and for love. 
We do not wish to confess to these 
that because of our unburied an- 
tagonisms there must be further misery 
in the world, that because we have 
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eaten the sourest of grapes our chil- 
dren’s teeth shall be set on edge. Let 
us remember that it is almost im- 
possible for the people of one nation 
to understand the way in which their 
opponents looked upon war; in all 
probability every country was taught 
and believed that its quarrel was 
absolutely just, and that it could not, 
in face of the clamant needs of the 
hour, have done aught else. The 
European system of diplomacy does 
nothing to make the hidden plain, or 


‘the crooked straight; we may believe, 


but the foundations of belief are no 
more than the faith that is in us, and 
that faith is made easier by the evil 
force that says to us ‘‘“My country 
right or wrong.’”’ What more than 
this kind of patriotism, carried to its 
logical end, was the German invasion 
of Belgium? As a fetish patriotism is 
allowed to stand above the moral 
law, but in all countries the tendency 
of patriotism is the same. It is, if 
one may vary the famous Johnsonian 
dictum, the last refuge of the crowned 
heads. 

Does any serious Christian, who 
has not parted company with modesty, 
believe that in the eyes of the Creator 
the people of one country are more 
dear, more favored, more worthy 
than the people of another? Are we 
not all moving very slowly, very 
awkwardly, and with a varying meas- 
ure of success, towards the higher 
standards of conduct that we see, 
however dimly, as a goal to which our 
endeavors must needs be turned? 
It is because I think we are that I feel 
the supreme importance of raising 
the backward nations—when we have 
discovered beyond all possibility of 
doubt that we are in advance of them 
in fact and not merely in theory. The 
civilization that lags behind our own 
is to be encouraged, not despised, and 
the spirit that informs all progress 
must be the belief in human brother- 
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hood, the recognition that man is a 
thinking animal now and not properly 
a fighting one. 

Above all, fighting is an utterly 
inconclusive means of deciding a quar- 
rel. A great general may give victory 
to a bad cause, the accidental discovery 
of some new and deadly form of de- 
struction may decide a campaignin the 
face of right and justice. Belgium, 
standing as far as it could stand outside 
the orbit of political ambition and 
intrigue, was the victim of brutal 


force; other countries have suffered , 


since in like fashion. The full history 
of their suffering, the true story of 
man’s inhumanity to man, eludes us 
still. There is not, there can be no 
moral future for the perpetrators of 
events such as this, and the world 
must now choose between the moral 
and physical forces that rule human 
destinies and decide which it will 
follow. To the full extent that we are 
sane there can be no question about 
the decision. And yet that decision 
must remain ineffective if we are to 
limit our interests and duties to the 
space within the boundaries controlled 
by the sovereign power. 

Whatever the acts of rulers when 
hostilities end, whatever the inter- 
pretation on either side of the words 
restitution, reparation, guarantees, 
the people themselves must not be 
misled thereby. Their responsibility 
for these decisions is merely theoretical, 
and neither those who nominally inflict 
nor those who nominally suffer punish- 
ment should regard the procedure as 
something that expresses the ill-will 
of one people towards another. A 
victor has emerged from the deadly 
struggle. Ve victis! It is for the 
nations, as nations, to see that in 
future there is neither victor nor 
vanquished, that relations rendering 
war as impossible as it is evil are es- 
tablished by common consent. Once 


a war starts the people are silent; 


they do but suffer and pay. But 
united one with the other in the bonds 
of international amity, they can see 
to it that there are no wars, and that 
every statesman who deliberately seeks 
to promote one and is caught in the 
act suffers the extreme penalty. Let 
the people remember that no war, 
however successful, has any benefit 
for them commensurate with the 
sacrifices entailed, and that the few 
who do benefit are for the most part 
those who pay no price and run no 
personal risk. Let them remember 
that in the days when the seeds of ill- 
will fall upon stony ground the days 
of the war-maker will be numbered, 
and he will no longer go to and fro on 
the earth seeking whom he may devour. 
Then it will be apparent to all that 
only unity of purpose can help a world 
that its rulers are clearly unable to 
save from destruction. 

I have read in accounts of fighting 
on sea and in air how airships eager to 
avoid detection, or men-of-war . bent 
upon escape, have thrown out masses 
of smoke to create sufficient fog to 
sereen them from hostile eyes. The 
mis-rulers of the destinies of Europe 
are most assuredly going to do some- 
thing of the same kind. As soon as the 
people realize the full significance of 
war and see in a true light the schemers 
who brought it about, the most of our 
rulers will find their occupation gone. 
They will shrink at nothing to keep 
the truth obscured. At their com- 
mand is all the authority of every 
country at present constituted, all the 
sentiments of the comfortable classes, 
all the patriotism of the misinformed, 
all honors, awards, ribbons, stars, 
jewels, decorations, title precedence, 
and the other gawds for which so 
many people, otherwise sane, will sell 
their souls. Another force that calls 
itself religion without being in any way 
religious will also be well to the front, 
and all will be engaged in a con- 
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spiracy to deceive the average man 
and the average woman. It is a very 
ancient story, the game has been 
played over and over again in the past, 
and it has reconciled many millions to 
the horrors of war,.the more so because 
when the old, old trick is being per- 
formed with skill and seriousness war 
is over, an enormous tension has been 
relaxed, people are no longer in their 
mood of, criticism and discontent. 
They are so happy to know the bur- 
dens are removed that they accept 
dictation, listen to the familiar plati- 
tudes, and are persuaded readily to 
believe that if they won it is because 
they are God’s chosen people, and that 
if they lost they have been betrayed 
and must start at once to organize 
for revenge. There is always the hope 
that a new invention, a fresh alliance, 
The Hibbert Journal. 


the misfortune of an old enemy, may 
give the chance for which the defeated 
yearn and wait. Are we justified in 
believing that we have outgrown the 
condition in which we were receptive to 
influences that are a permanent men- 
ace to civilization? I believe we are. 
Let it be confessed quite frankly that 
internationalism went all to pieces 
on its first great trial in August 1914; 
the workmen of all countries flocked 
to their respective flags and forgot 
the claims of humanity in the call of 
patriotism. How many millions of 
fine men would have been alive today 
if they had taken a different decision, 
how many cities had remained stand- 
ing, how much of the world’s wealth 
left for social development! I think 
that the workers who remain will have 
realized the truth by now. _ 
Frances Evelyn Warwick. 





AUTOCRACY. 


What is Autocracy? Nowadays we 
are told by every speaker and writer, 
more especially since the fall of 
Tsardom and entrance of America, 
that we are fighting for Democracy 
against Autocracy. This view has 
been officially stated by no less a person 
than the President of the United States. 
Then it is as well to try to form a more 
or less exact idea of that against 
which we are fighting. The German 
and Austrian Empires are then Autoc- 
racies, especially the German, since 
this is the heart of the hostile force. 
Is this so? We must assume that to be 
true which everyone, including Presi- 
dent Wilson, says to be true. If it be 
so, certainly a large and interesting 
change has taken place in the meaning 
attached to the word Autocracy. Its 
contents are no longer that which they 
were. _ 

Till quite lately the word Autocracy 
was used in a very definite and simple 


sense. It implied a system of govern- 
ment in which the Monarch, who was 
usually, though not always or neces- 
sarily, hereditary, exercised, in the 
last resort, sole executive and legis- 
lative power. He made all the laws, 
and by his sole power levied the 
national taxes, and consequently held 
the public credit on which loans can 
be raised for war, or other purposes. 
There might exist local or provincial 
authorities, the inheritance of an 
earlier and freer régime, or created 
by the fiat of the Monarch, exercising 
by his permission local authority. The 
King. might be checked by such in- 
stitutions, and even in the East, or in 
Russia, by fear of assassination or 
revolt, but it was Autocracy in the 
sense that no legislative assembly, or 
aristocracy, held a share in sovereign 
power. Taking the world’s history 
as a whole, this has been the most 
usual form of government. All the 
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eastern empires, the Assyrian, Persian, 
Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, were on 
this model. Just as the English system, 
under veiling forms, has gradually 
become almost a true Democracy, -so 
the Roman system, under veiling forms 
became pure Autocracy. This con- 
tinued in the Eastern Empire till 
it finally fell in the Fifteenth Century. 
The Turkish dominion which replaced 
it was pure Autocracy, and so have 
been the governments of other Moham- 
medan States. In Europe, the sys- 
tems of France, Spain, Austria, Ger- 
man States, at first a mere chaos of 
feudal and communal independencies, 
centralized and hardened during the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, into real Autocracies, 
though more or less checked, especially 
in France, by survivals of local 
liberty. Kings like Philip II of Spain, 
Louis XIV of France, Frederick of 
Prussia, virtually made laws and raised 
taxation ‘‘on their own,’’ except so far 
as they were indirectly checked by 
privileges of Church and Noblesse. 
They were Autocracies tempered, as 
indeed is always the case, by public 
opinion and by strong custom. Louis 
XIV, when, sublimely egoistic, he said 
“L’ Etat c’est moi,” hardly went beyond 
the mark. He did hold most of the 
power now held by the Executive and 
Assembly of the Republic. They, 
indeed, are more powerful than he was, 
because less checked by local liberties. 
To get his decrees registered and so into 
force, he sometimes had to exile or 
imprison the members of a provincial 
parliament. If these pre-Revolution 
systems were not pure Autocracies of 
the Oriental type, yet they were far 
nearer to this species than are the 
modern systems in the German and 
Austrian Empires. Napoleon I was a 


pure-type Autocrat, much more so 
than Louis XIV. Autocracy of a very 
complete kind continued in Prussia 
until well into the Nineteenth Century, 


and in Russia until the Twentieth. 

If we compare with these types of 
Autocracy the modern systems in 
Germany and Austria, it is clear that 
there is almost no resemblance, and 
that, if we still use the word, we now 
use it with a new meaning, which may, 
indeed, mark the progress towards 
the democratic ideal. If a man were 
only called ‘‘wicked” at one time in 
ease he had committed crimes like 
homicide or theft, and at a later time 
were called ‘‘wicked’’ because he forgot 
social engagements or was rude in 
manners, it would show that the 
meaning of the word had changed in 
consequence of a rise in the ideal. 
Unless, indeed, it were not a _ rise 
in the ideal, but a decline in the 
weight of the word. Certainly the 
resemblance is not striking if we com- 
pare the German and Austrian sys- 
tems with those of most European 
countries before the French Revolu- 
tion, or with that of Russia till quite 
lately. 

What is the system of the modern 
German Empire? At the base of it 
are a number of local or municipal 
authorities possessing a very ample 
measure of freedom. Cities like Berlin, 
Cologne, Frankfort and the rest, have 
a sphere of action decidedly wider and 
more independent of the State, or 
central, authority than have either 
English, French or American cities.* 
The Councils of these admirably 
managed little Republics, for so they 
are in their own sphere, are elected, in 
Prussia at least, upon an electoral 
basis which gives additional, though 
by no means exclusive, weight to 
property. Above these free municipal 
governments come the various States, 
also self-governing within fixed limits, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg and the rest of them, each with 
its own parliament, executive, ~and 

*See an admirable account by an American 


writer, Frederick G. Howe, in his book “Euro- 
pean Cities at Work.” 1913. 
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monarchy, or ducal court. Hamburg 
is a Republic State within the Empire. 
Prussia exceeds in population Bavaria 
or Saxony about as much as England 
exceeds Scotland or Ireland. Prussia 
has its two Houses of Parliament, its 
hereditary House of Lords, with a 
contingent, such as there ought to be 
in this country, of nominated life 
members, and its popular Chamber. 
The latter, like the town councils, is 
elected upon a basis which gives 
special weight to property, an arrange- 
ment not likely to survive the war. It 
will go the way of the old English 
system, still more based upon property, 
which was destroyed by successive 
reform measures. The Prussian Govern- 
ment bas declared an intention of 
speedy change in this. 

Above all these entities, these 
monarchies, dukedoms, and _parlia- 
ments, is the German Empire, as con- 
stituted in 1871. It has a Parliament 
in two chambers. The Bundesrath, a 
smali chamber, is a continuation of 
the old Germanic Confederation, and 
consists of representatives nominated 
by the several State Governments in 
proportion to populations. Without 
the consent of this body the Kaiser 
cannot declare war except in defense 
against a sudden attack. The second 
chamber is the Reichstag, elected by 
universal suffrage by all the electors 
in the German Empire. There is not 
in this case any special electoral 
weight given to property. It is elected 
by manhood suffrage, but there is 
complaint that, as in England, through 
changes in population, some regions 
are over-represented and others are 
under-represented. There are differ- 
ences in electorates almost as great 
as that between Romford and Kilkenny 
up ta the year 1917. 

The Kaiser, also King of Prussia, is 
the apex of the whole system. He 
has never foregone, and here comes in 
Autocracy in its modern sense, the 





claim to be real as well as nominal 
Head of the Executive of the German 
Empire, and the Prussian Kingdom. 
Being, as it happens, a kind of en- 
thusiast or poet, the present Kaiser, 
in his speeches and writings, has made 
this position seem to be much more 
sublime in appearance than it is 
in reality. But certainly the ministers 
are his ministers, and are not respon- 
sible to the Reichstag. That is to say, 
they would not necessarily, or even 
probably, resign, as in England or 
France, as the result of a vote of cen- 
sure or legislative defeat on some 
matter of importance. They are 
chosen more because they are experts 
in some line, or because the Kaiser 
likes them, than because they are 
political leaders. Their relation to the 
Kaiser on the one side, and to the 
Reichstag on the other, much more 
nearly resembles the relations of 
ministers in the United States to the 
President and to Congress, than it 
resembles the relation of ministers in 
England to Crown and to Parliament. 
Altogether, the German federal con- 
stitution is far more akin to the 
American than it is to either the 
French or the English. The great 
difference of course is that the Presi- 
dent is elected by the whole American 
people for a short term, while the Kaiser 
is born, and reigns for life. 

The German Reichstag resembles 
the American Congress in that, in 
neither case is the Executive Cabinet a 
Committee of its own members, headed 
by the leader of a Party in the majority. 
In this respect the constitution of 
both these nations differs from that 
which the English constitution is, or 
used lately to be, for this, too, is 
changing. But both Reichstag and 
Congress possess the sole power of 
making new laws for the Empire, 
subject to the limits imposed by the 
existence of the federal States. Each 
assembly also holds the still more 
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important power of federal finance. 
Neither Kaiser nor President can 
raise a dollar in taxation on their own 
authority, and, consequentiy, cannot 
raise a War Loan. The Reichstag 
raises money by custom duties and 
other indirect taxation, and the several 
States, Prussia and the rest, make 
matricular grants in fixed proportion 
to fill up any void. 


When the War began the Reichstag * 


voted the necessary credits quite as 
unanimously and enthusiastically as 
did the British Parliament. Without 
this the Kaiser’s Government could 
not have moved one step. The 
Government had to be sure before- 
hand that the Reichstag, and so the 
nation, was with it, just as Mr. ‘As- 
quith’s Government had to be sure 
that public opinion was behind them 
when they declared war upon Ger- 
many, and that Parliament would at 
once ratify and support the proceeding. 
Even in peace time, although the 
German is not ostensibly and formally 
a system of government by the Com- 


mittee of the majority of the Reich-- 


stag, yet it is necessary for Govern- 
ment, by party combinations, and by 
concessions, not always easy or suc- 
cessful, to obtain the necessary sup- 
port in that Assembly. A Chancellor 
has lately been sacrificed to the 
opinion of the Reichstag and nation, 
just as Prime Ministers have been in 
England and in France. 

It is well to understand the mean- 
ing of the words which we use. If 
the German system is autocracy, it is 
not autocracy in the old sense, but in a 
new sense. It no longer means com- 
plete sovereign power vested in one 
man, ‘“himself-power,” to translate 
the Greek word literally. In its very 
modern use, it means, apparently, the 
kind of power which is vested, for the 
term of his office, in the President of 
the United States. Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson is the modern type of Autocrat, 


but, and this of course makes a vast 
difference, by grace of the people, and 
for a short period. Wilhelm II has a 
very similar position in his nation, 
but it is for life, and by right of birth. 

When we say that we are fighting 
against Autocracy we evidently do not 
mean that we are fighting against the 
principle embodied in the American 
system. What then are we fighting? 
We are fighting against the system 
under which an hereditary monarch, 
although he cannot pass a law, or raise 
a shilling without the consent of 
Parliament, does act as permanent 
chief for life of the executive, and is 
also chief of the army and navy. In 
other words we are fighting, not 
against the system of Louis XIV, or 
Napoleon, or the Russian Tsar, but 
against the system which prevailed in 
England until the Revolution of 1688, 
at any rate. The earlier Kings of 
England held very nearly the position 
now held by Wilhelm II. They were, 
therefore, autocrats in the modern 
though not in the earlier, or, I think, 
more correct, meaning of the word. 
They could not pass laws or raise 
money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, but they claimed to be, and were, 
actually the working heads of the 
executive government, the army and 
the navy. That was exactly the dif- 
ficulty. Thy could not, like a modern 
Prime Minister, resign when their 
policy became unpopular. The King 
could not retire into private life, sad- 
dened by loss of power and salary but 
flavored by opposition. To effect a 
change of government the King had 
to be removed by force of arms, and 
usually put to death. Hence the fates 
of Edward II, Richard II, Henry VI, 
Charles I, James II. At last the 
practical English genius, assisted by 
the stupidity and ignorance of the 
first two Georges, devised, instead of 
this cumbrous method, the truly 
ingenious plan by which dignity was 
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divorced from power, and it became 
possible to change the real Government 
without overthrowing the King. 

This invention of the abstract, yet 
concrete, separate Entity, called ‘‘the 
King’s Government,” really was a 
stroke of genius. It still is above the 
understanding of quite simple people. 
I have known people within fifty 
miles of London who evidently were 
not aware of it. Some years ago there 
was a troublesome question as to the 
frontier of Abyssinia and Somaliland. 
A Foreign Office agent in Abyssinia 
wrote home to suggest that King 
Edward should be asked to sign a 
personal letter to the King of Abys- 
sinia, for, said he, ‘‘the King of Abys- 
sinia understands very well what a 
King is, but he cannot understand what 
His Majesty’s Government is.’”’” The 
Colonial Office keeps in its varied stock 
a deliciously simple style, in which, 
for the same reason, the King some- 
times addresses African Chiefs. 

George III, who was slow of appre- 
hension, never did understand that 
the old system had been subtly 
changed by Walpole and the Whigs. 
He actually did think it his duty to 
control the course of affairs, with Lord 
North as his Bethmann-Hollweg. The 
Americans perceived this, and in 
public documents styled him a ‘“Ty- 
rant.” Even Queen Victoria held to 
the idea that she should have the final 
voice in foreign policy and military 
and naval affairs. She felt that errors 
of her Ministers were a personal dis- 
credit to her. Once, when she was 
quite right and her Ministers quite 
wrong, in the Khartoum business, 
she wrote to one of them: ‘Ministers, 
if they make mistakes, can. resign. 
The Queen cannot resign.” She felt 
that she had to remain there, and bear 
the consequences. 

The Whig doctrine, however, pre- 
vailed, and power was as much 
separated from dignity in the State 


as it had been still earlier in the 
National Church, and thus was es- 
tablished the great existing difference 
between the constitutions of England 
and Germany. The modern German 
is the old English system. In order 


- to make Germany as much a ‘‘demo- 


cratic’ country as England, all that is 
necessary is that the Kaiser should 
ask the leader of the majority in the 
Reichstag to form a Cabinet and then 
should leave the conduct of affairs to 
that Cabinet. We are fighting, so 
far as ‘‘autocracy” and “democracy” 
are concerned, for the principles prac- 
tically secured by the Whigs of 1688, 
and against the old Tory creed of the 
Patriot Prince, stated by Bolingbroke. 
It was, half seriously, revived by 
Disraeli in his earlier novels, and there 
was just a suggestion of the creed in 
practice when he obtained for the 
Queen the title of Empress of India. 
Sidonia, the wise, in  Disraeli’s 
novel, says to the young Coningsby: 
“The tendency of advanced civiliza- 
tion is in truth to pure Monarchy. 
Monarchy is indeed a government 
which requires a high degree of 
civilization for its full development. 
It needs the support of free laws and 
manners, and of a widely diffused 
intelligence. Your House of Com- 
mons, that has absorbed all other 
powers in the State, will, in all prop- 
ability, fall more rapidly than it rose. 
Public opinion has a more direct, a 
more comprehensive, a more efficient 
organ for its utterance than a body of 
men sectionally chosen. The printing 
press absorbs in a great degree the 
duties of the Sovereign, the Priest, the 
Parliament; it controls, it educates, it 
discusses. That public opinion, when 
it acts, would appear in the form of 
one who has no class interests.”’ 
And Coningsby, retailing the Sido- 
nian wisdom to his college friend, says: 
‘Parliamentary representation was 
the device of a ruder age, to which it. 
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was admirably adapted, when there 
was a leading class in the community, 
but it exhibits many signs of decrepi- 
tude. It is controlled by a system 
of representation more vigorous and 
comprehensive, which absorbs its duties 
and fulfills them more efficiently, and 
in which discussion is pursued on 
fairer terms, and often with more 
depth and information. . . . If we are 
forced to revolutions, let us propose 
to our consideration the idea of a free 
monarchy, established on fundamental 
laws, itself the apex of a vast pile of 
municipal and local governments, rul- 
ing an educated people, represented by 
a free and intellectual Press.”’ 

Much later, in 1879, doctrines of 
this kind were seriously set forth in a 
powerful article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, entitled ‘“‘The Crown: and the 
Constitution.”” Lord Beaconsfield was 
then Prime Minister. The late Duke 
of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, 
leading the Liberal Opposition, thought 
it worth while to notice these tend- 
encies in a speech, made in Scotland. 

“What,” he asked, ‘‘would be the 
feelings and reflections of those early 
political reformers in Scotland, to 
whom I have referred, if they could 
learn that now, in the latter days of 
the Nineteenth Century, doubts are 
openly expressed of the merits of their 
system, that we are invited to go back 
to first principles, and discover by 
what combination the rival principles 
of force and opinion can be brought 
into harmony; that we are told that 
party government is an excrescence 
due to the unnatural conduct of 
German Sovereigns which constituted 
a temporary eclipse of the Crown; 
that, in fact, the representative ele- 
ment has already nearly disappeared, 
and that by the Reform Act of 1832 
the Sovereign was once more brought 
into direct persona] contact with his 
subjects in a government resting 
almost entirely on opinion; and, finally, 
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that it can be proved from reason 
and experience that a House of Com- 
mons elected on the principle of 
numerical representation is utterly 
unqualified for the functions which its 
flatterers would thrust upon it, those 
functions being not only to decide on 
the direction of its internal interests, 
but to originate and control the course 
of foreign policy? When such doc- 
trines can be gravely put forward, it 
seems to me that the future may have 
in store for us issues to be decided 
not less momentous than any which 
may have had to be decided by our 
forefathers.” 

No doubt, the future always does 
have such issues, because the world 
obstinately continues to change. Lord 
Beaconsfield certainly did believe in 
government from above downwards, 
in the supreme importance of foreign 
and imperial affairs, and in the conduct 
of those affairs by expert statesmen, 
and net by democratic committees. 
He much admired the Austrian Prince 
Metternich, who, he said, “talked 
divinely”—Metternich, the type of 
man that was satanic to sentimental- 
ists like Shelley, or Swinburne, or 
Mazzini. But a change has taken 
place in the position of the House of 
Commons, a diminution of its powers, 
due to the expansion of the British 
Empire on the one side, and, on the 
other, the rise of national spirit in the 
several Provinces of the Empire. The 
great Dominions are now quite free 
from any control by the Legislature 
of the United Kingdom; Ireland and 
India tend to become so. It looks as 
though the control of foreign and 
trade affairs, and perhaps the or- 
ganization of military and naval forces, 
may eventually pass to an Imperial 
Council not unlike the German Bun- 
desrath, while the control of all domes- 
tic affairs, social and industrial legis- 


lation, will pass to provincial legisla- 


tures and governments, in England. 











Scotland, Ireland. What then, if you 
please, will be the réle left for the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom? 

And where will rest the Govern- 
ment? Can it continue to rest in the 
hands of a committee of the Houses 
of Parliament, with the leader of a 
party majority of the House of Com- 
mons in the chair? This system, which, 
on the whole, dates from the Whig 
Revolution of 1688, has already half- 
vanished in the War. Many members 
of the present Lloyd-Georgian ad- 
ministration have been appointed not 
because they were capable, or promi- 
nent at least, members of the Lords or 
Commons, but because they were, or 
were supposed to be, capable men, and 
experts on various lines, although not 
in Parliament. Seats in the House of 
Commons, or peerages, have been 
given to new ministers who never 
before were, or thought of being, in 
Parliament, or in politics even. In 
three years we have approached, at 
express speed, far nearer to the 
American and German systems of 
Government, and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is in this respect almost as distant 
as the Seventeenth. It will be curious 
if we emerge from the war with a 
Germanized system, and the Germans 
with an <Anglicized. Or, will these 
two kindred nations meet at a halfway 
house, which is neither one system 
nor the other. Or are we leaving 
behind us the old aristocratic Republic, 
in royal robes, which succeeded to the 
real governing monarchy, and entering 
upon the period of the Empire, like the 
Romans in days of Augustus? 

As royal power has declined in one 
way, the importance of the Crown has 
risen in another. General Smuts, in a 
recent speech, pointed out the reason. 
It is due to the great extension and 
increased self-consciousness of the 
British Empire. The King of England 
is “British Emperor” in fact though 
not in name. More than ever before 
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the Monarchy is of value to hold to- 
gether an empire consisting of so 
many races, languages, religions, de- 
grees of civilization ranging from 
cultivated Londoners or Canadians to 
the simplest barbarians.of Africa. It 
is the one, and the only, point to which 
all lines converge from all parts of 
these vast domains. Every individual 
in the Empire has this one thing in 
common with the rest, his relation to 
the Crown. An empire like the 
British could no more hold together 
without this center than a world-wide 
Church like the Catholic could hold 
together without its center in the 
occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. It does 
not, however, follow that the British 
Monarchy must be hereditary any 
more than the Papacy is hereditary. 
Hereditary monarchy has not by any 
means been a universal institution. 
It is a Germanic idea, and is not easily 
compatible with the exercise of real 
power by monarchs, or even always, 
perhaps, with the maintenance of 
dignity divorced from power. It is 
not inconceivable, although it is not 
probable, that, in some distant future, 
the British Emperor may be elected 
for life by a Council representing the 
various Governments of the Empire, 
and be enthroned as such under a 
royal name in Westminster Abbey. 
In this way the royal line would be 
secured against the degeneration which, 
in past history, has so often come to 
royal families. Then this ruler might 
be real head of the Imperial Council. 
London might still be the central seat 
of the Imperial Government; England 
may be the Home Diocese, or metro- 
politan province; but the British 
Emperor would not of necessity be a 
native of these islands, any more than 
the Pope is of necessity an Italian. 
The British Empire lives, moves, and 
has its being in two spheres. One is that 
of the self-governing Dominions, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
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Africa. These are allied nations, only 
linked formally to this country by 
having the same relation to the 
Imperial Crown. Their Governments 
meet as equals in voluntary Coun- 
cil. In the other sphere are vast 
territories in Asia and Africa, contain- 
ing a much larger population. These 
last populations are certainly governed 
autocratically, in the modern sense of 
that word, for supreme decisions rest 
in the hands of persons not elected 
by, or formally responsible to, their 
own populations. In the last resort 
supreme power rests in the block of 
buildings in Whitehall which contains 
the Indian and Colonial Offices, and 
in a room over the way on the ground 
floor of 10, Downing Street, S.W. But 
it is an autocratic rule exercised by 
men who are responsible to, that is, 
ean be dismissed by, the electorate of 
this self-governing country. When the 
Earl of Lytton, in 1880, resigned the 
Vice-royalty of India, it was not 
because his Afghan policy was visibly 
disapproved of by the population of 
India, but because it was disapproved 
of, and would be reversed by, the new 
Government just placed in power, 
mainly for reasons not connected with 
India, by the people of the United 
Kingdom, thousands of miles away. 
When his successor was appointed it 
was not to satisfy the people of India, 
but to carry out the policy of the new 
British Cabinet. 

Here, in form, the King makes the 
laws with the assent and consent of 
Parliament, and, in reality, Parlia- 
ment makes the laws, and the King 
signs them. It is hardly realized what 
important legislation British Minis- 
ters make, ‘“‘on their own,” without 
any mention of it in Parliament, and 
the King signs, for regions outside 
these islands. Constitutions are con- 
tinually being made, or amended, by 
Letters Patent, or, usually now, Orders 
in Council, for the non-self-governing 


Dominions in Africa and elsewhere. 
The Colonial Office has in stock forms 
of constitution varying from the 
most simple provision for a newly- 
acquired barbarous country, to an 
up-to-date constitution such as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Gov- 
ernment bestowed upon the Transvaal. 
They can be adapted to any circum- 
stances by a skilled draftsman at very 
short notice. 

The dignity of the Crown has risen, 
and its importance and significance 
as the center of imperial rule and 
alliance are rising fast. Meanwhile the 
power, in definite action, of the 
Monarch has declined. But this 
power seems to be rather in abeyance 
than dead. It is a very great thing to 
have the right of signature, without 
which no formal document of high 
State consequence is valid. A king 
who was strong and able, not satisfied 
with merely ceremonial and philan- 
thropic functions, ambitious and yet 
cautious, might, without risk to him- 
self, use this power in many ways for 
the benefit of national and imperial 
interests, especially in the matter of 
appointments to great posts at home 
or abroad, and in the allotment of all 
honors. In these matters a Prime 
Minister is often deflected from the 
path of strict reason by party and 
friendship considerations. If the King 
should object to sign an appointment 
of an Indian Viceroy, or Colonial 
Governor, or Ambassador, or Judge 
or Bishop, or an honor, the Prime 
Minister would not make the thing 
public by his resignation unless he 
had a very strong case indeed, and 
might often really be glad to have a 
sound reason for not obliging political 
supporters. A King who avoided the 
dangerous and ostentatious speeches of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, and was content to 
exercise power behind the scenes, 
might have very real power indeed. 
A wise old Jesuit once remarked: ‘‘It 
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is astonishing how much a man can 
do in the world if he will only let other 
people have the credit of it.’”” A King 
of England, like an official, or private 
secretary, has the greatest oppor- 
tunities in this way. But he must 


believe in himself as a King, and not. 


be afraid of Ministers. That is a condi- 
tion sine qua non. 

Monarchies, or Aristocracies, or 
Churches, which cease to believe in 
themselves are near their fall, for then 
no one will believe in them. Who can 
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believe in men who do not believe in 
themselves? Why should one? St. 
Peter walked over the lake until his 
faith failed him. But no man, except a 
fool, can really believe in himself unless 
he believes that he is an instrument of 
Divine Providence. Even Napoleon 
believed in this, under another form of 
For he believed in Des- 
tiny and his Star. As St. Augus- 
tine said of Fatalists, ‘“‘Let them 
keep their opinions but mend their 
language.” 


words. 


Bernard Holland. 





JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


By KatHarine TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Prince PAvt. 


Monica Howard, being told that 
John had taken the typhus, waited to 
hear no more, but covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 
The display of such sensibility touched 
Madam’s heart. Miss Sweeney was 
present at the little scene, and saw how 
tenderly Madam took the weeping 
girl in her arms. 

Sir Anthony came home to the news 
that John had the typhus, but was 
mending. He spoke brave words to his 
wife. ad 

“T am very glad our son has done his 
duty,’’ he said. “I would not have 
had him out of it, if I could help it. If 
there had been the necessity I should 
have gone myself. I always knew 
there was good stuff in John. I am 
proud of him.”’ 

Monica put aside now the sugges- 
tion that she should go to Tubber 
Races and enjoy herself, since there 
was no reason now for anxiety about 
John. She preferred to stay with 
Madam, and Madam obviously was 
very glad to have her companionship. 
Octavia was to go with Sir Anthony 
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and see the race run. She must bring 
home an account of the race, to be 
written to John in his tedious con- 
valescence. He must be deadly tired 
of the Islands by this time, and very 
keen for news from outside. 

Octavia agreed. She had a feeling 
that Monica Howard once again had 
pushed‘ her out of her place beside 
Madam. Madam might turn to 
Ociavia for a time, but Monica could 
always draw her back by a motion 
of the finger. She had known and 
loved Cecilia as Octavia Sweeney had 
not. \ 
Mr. Sweeney, too, was going tothe 
races, his last public appearance this 
year, since he was leaving Clough- 
aneely almost immediately. The races 
was Mr. Sweeney’s show, he remarked, 
and so a motor-car Made its appearanee 
at the cottage much finer than 
Cloughaneely was accustomed to; with 
a hamper of strange delicacies for 
which the people would have had no 
name. 

It was not often that Sir Anthony 
took his pleasures so comfortably, as 
now when he was Mr. Sweeney’s guest. 
He had long ceased to trouble about 
the shabbiness of his equipages. So 
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long as he had a good horse between 
the shafts he did not trouble about the 
harness or the carriage. People grow 
used to careless ways in Ireland, or 
tired of striving with those who accept 
all admonitions in a spirit of cordial 
agreement, and take their own way 
after all. It. was a long time since 
Sir Anthony had been a smart young 
man in a cavalry regiment; and he 
had passed through various stages of 
contention and indignation and despair 
before he had become acquiescent. 

“Tf you live in Ireland you must 
just make the best of it,’’ he said to 
Mr. Sweeney, telling a tale of how he 
had nearly had a bad accident through 
the string with which parts of the 
harness had been joined together giving 
way when the pair was going downhill 
at a rattling pace. ‘‘You can’t make 
them like the English. If you could 
there’d be something else. There was 
Beresford of the Inch who used to be 
ia my old regiment. He came back 
here after long service, thinking Ire- 
land an impossible sort of Paradise. 
He tried to make them all he wished 
“them to be. I don’t know that it was 
desirable. They wouldn’t have been 
Trish. When he pointed out the 
error of, their ways they took the word 
out of bés mouth, going further than 
he would go. But things went on in 
just the same old reckless way. ‘Sure 
it isn’t as if we were here forever!’ they 
said, making a piety of shiftlessness. 
It broke Beresford’s heart.” 

“Tt’s the climate,’’ said Mr. Sweeney. 
“When New York’s like hell with the 
lid on you can hustle more than you 
want to here on a day when they 
think there’s a snap in the air.’’ 

Tubber Racecourse has an unrivaled 
position. The little stand and the 
enclosure occupy the highest point of 
the rising ground that overlooks the 
course. Below stretches a_ lovely 
valley, or at least a level vale at the 
foot of a line of mountains. There is 


another hill where the country people 
come with their country cars of one 
kind or another, and picnic on the 
grass between the races. At one 
side of the course runs the railway 
line. The little station is adja- 
cent to the course, as the Irish say; 
and passengers by the trains have a 
very good view of the racecourse. On 
Tubber Races day all the trains, 
scheduled or not, stop at Tuktbor 
Station. If they are merely passing 
through everyone in the train, pas- 
sengers and officials alike, climb to the 
bridge and have a view of the race 
better even than that from the Grand 
Stand—which is ths only stand. Pas- 
sengers by the train are seldom un- 
sportsmanlike enough to refuse to take 
their unexpected, unpaid-‘or pleasure, 
but it is on record that an Engl:shman, 
traveling by the limited mail and 
having important business waiting for 
him, objected once to the train’s stop- 
ping while the Farmers’ Race was 
being run. He wrote a letter to the 
London Times, which did no one any 
harm: for the Irish people only know 
one 7'imes and that the Jrish; and the 
people when they heard anything 
about it said: ‘‘Sure, Tubber Races 
will be in it when he’s dead and gone; 
and what’s the use of bein’ in too great 
a hurry anyhow, for it will be all the 
same in a hundred years.”’ 

The enclosure was given over to a 
couple of drags, filled with young 
soldiers from the nearest garrison town, 
half a dozen motors and a selection of 
antiquated carriages. Outside the en- 
closure was the Ring, where a couple 
of consumptive-looking bookies bawled 
themselves hoarse. There was very 
little doing in the way of betting. 
Only a few young men in tweed suits 
and soft hats, carrying a straw or a 
bit of grass between their teeth, patron- 
ized the bookies. The country people 
were quite satisfied with a sweep- 
stakes among themselves. 
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Miss Sweeney was more interested 
in the people than in sport, that is to 
say in the manifestations of sport. 
She allowed herself to be squired about 
the course by a couple of smart young 
officers, who had come up to the motor 
ostensibly for conversation with Sir 
Anthony. 

They visited the various jumps, 
walking all round the course. They 
returned through the groups on the 
hill, pausing by the tent where the 
dancing had already begun, buying 
gingerbread of the woman who sold 
gingerbread and apples. They saw 
all the fun of the fair. Finally they 
went to see the horses weighedin. Miss 
Sweeney patting Young Terence on 
the sleek nose, remembered a word Sir 
Anthony had let fall on the way 
to the course. “It will give John 
a fillip if the horse wins. They say 
he’s a bit low, poor lad.’’ 

She was so lost in reflection as she 
stood stroking Young Terence that 
Captain Dering was moved to offer her 
a penny for her thoughts. 

She turned her eyes on the young 
man with a curious intensity in her 
gaze, the golden lights coming and 
going in the deeps of her eyes. 

“T am hoping the horse will win the 
race,” she said frankly. ‘‘You know, 
Mr. John McGrady, who owns him, is 
just beginning to recover from typhus. 
He is out there on the Islands where 
the sickness has been.’’ 

“Yes, I know. It was a fine thing 
for him to go there.” 

“He did more than he need have 
done. There were not many risks he 
didn’t take. It was downright noble 
of him. They will call him a hero.’’ 

“He'll hate it,” said the young 
officer, sympathetically. 

“I dare say he will, just about. His 
father and mother are proud of him. 
He will be glad that they are proud, 
especially his father. Fathers don’t al- 
ways exactly overpraise their own sons.”’ 


“I know. There is a fellow who was 
at Eton with me. He did an uncom- 
monly splendid thing out in India— 
walked into a horrible sort of trap as 
though his eyes were shut. - Pulled 
another fellow out of it, and was 
saved from the knives of those dia- 
bolical brutes, the men of the hill tribe, 
by a miracle. He told me afterwards 
that he was in a fearful funk. Hedidit 
to please the old man—that’s what 
he said.”’ 

‘We all do it to please the old man— 
one way or another, don’t we?’ Miss 
Sweeney said, looking at the boy out 
of her long eyes in a bewildering way. 

The speech was too much for Captain 
Dering, who was not subtle. He was 
relieved when Captain Neville came 
to join them. He had had a sudden 
fear that Miss Sweeney was clever. 
Clever girls always made him want to 
run away, even if they were handsome. 

“A friend of yours has just arrived, 
Miss Sweeney,”’ Captain Neville said. 
“Prince Paul Ourosoff. A splendid- 
looking fellow. Your father said I was 
to look for you.” 

‘Prince Paul,’’ she said. “I was not 
expecting him. What are we going to 
do with a Prince Paul at Cloughaneely? 
Oh, Mr. McGrady, is it you?”’ 

Tony came up quietly, splendid in 
blue and silver, his jockey-cap set 
rakishly upon his fair head. 

“The horse is going to be a winner,”’ 
he said. ‘‘He’s in beautiful form. 
Feel his legs! They’re like steel.” 

“The double ditch is rather nasty,” 
said young Dering. ‘‘I was not here 
last year, but they tell me they went 
down like ninepins at. it: I’m not sur- 
prised. After coming like mad down 
that slope and getting over the first 
ditch, it isn’t so easy to clear the 
second. Some one told me it’s always 
a shocking mass of men and horses 
at the double ditch; it is wonderful 
how any of them get out of it alive.” 

“Tt’s our Irish luck,’’ said Tony. 
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We’re lucky as well.as unlucky. It 
would kill an Englishman to go down 
after the double ditch, so don’t try it, 
Dering. The water-jump and the 
hurdles are not so bad.”’ 

“Young Terence must win,’ said 
Miss Sweeney. ‘Be very careful at the 
double ditch. Remember it will help 
your brother if you win.”’ 

Tony looked into her eyes with 
impudent ingratiation. 

“The horse’ll seramble over it like a 
cat. You don’t know how clever he is 
with his feet. Ill remember John, and 
that you wanted us to win. Not but 
that I’d do my best anyhow.” 

“For the love of heaven and the 
grand lady that you’re spakin’ to, toss 
us a sixpence, Master Tony,’’ whined 
an old woman at his elbow. 

He turned about and laughed. 

“Ts it you, Judy Feeney?” he asked. 
“T thought you were in heaven long 
ago.”’ 

“Sure I’m in no hurry, Master 
Tony. I give place to my betters. 
I'll dance at your wedding before I go. 
Look now, dear, you’ve got the beauty 
of the world to be your own.”’ 

Captain Dering and Captain Neville 
had been seized on to admire the 
points of another competitor. For the 
moment the little group of Tony in his 
blue and silver, Miss Sweeney, and the 
little old woman, with her twinkling 
eyes full of an audacious mischief, 
was isolated in the paddock. 

“She thinks we're sweethearts,” 
said Tony. ‘‘I wish it was true.’’ 

“Keep on wishing, Master Tony, 
an’ there isn’t the lady in Ireland could 
resist you.” 

“You were always kind to me, 
Judy,’ Tony said. ‘“‘Do you remember 
when you used to say that I’d marry a 
duchess and drive in a coach and four?”’ 

“‘Isn’t the duchess there beside you? 
And isn’t Young Terence aiqual to 
any four common horses?”’ 

Octavia Sweeney said something 


, 


about a friend who was awaiting her, 
and turned away. Captain Dering 
came to her side. Together they went 
back to the enclosure, where they were 
going to lunch as soon as the Ladies’ 
Plate was lost and won. She was out of 
touch with what she would not have 
minded at another time; and she re- 
sented, in an odd way for her, for she 
was very tolerant, Tony’s humorous 
manner of love-making. 

In the enclosure a tall, handsome, 
distinguished-looking man came and 
bowed over her hand with an air of 
kissing it. 

‘Prince Paul,” she said, “I told you 
not to come.” 

He looked at her with an irresistible 
appeal, and his dark eyebrows went up 
whimsically. 

“T had never seen your so beautiful 
country,’”’ he said. ‘“‘May I not travel, 
then? It is as beautiful as they say.” 

‘‘And Olga and Peter, how are they?”’ 

“They only miss you, Madama. 
They are in the mountains with Sonia’s 
people. They will be wild when they 
hear that I have seen you. Always 
they ask if Madama Octavia will come 
again.” 

Prince Paul made the slight and 
elegant English boys insignificant by 
contrast with him. He was certainly very 
handsome, very stately. His hair was 
iron-gray and curled in so faras it was al- 
lowed; his mustache and eyebrows were 
strikingly dark by contrast. His eyes 
were alluringly blue and very vi- 
vacious. The blue eyes and the smile 
took away from what else would have 
been a too serious expression. 

Prince Paul had lost his young wife 
in a riding accident four years after 
their marriage. She had been one of 
the most beautiful women of her time. 
She had left two beautiful children, 
tiny creatures, who had taken full 
possession of Octavia’s heart when 
they had all been visiting at the coun- 
try house of a great French lady a year 
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before. Olga and Peter simply could 
not be resisted. They had taken a 
violent fancy to the American young 
lady; and the Duchess, who gathered 
-together so many interesting people 
and conceded much to the English 
sense of freedom, while keeping her 
own jeunes filles immured in the school- 
room, had been delighted. 

“My friend,’ she cried to Prince 
Paul in an ecstasy, “is she not en- 
chanting, la belle Americaine? And the 
little ones adore her.”’ 

It was the beginning of a strangely 
fascinating friendship for Octavia 
Sweeney. Wonderful again that she, 
two removes from the peasant, should 
be equal to such a friendship! She 
had the gift of winning distinguished 
friendships. None was quite on the 
same level as this, which forever 
hovered on the edge of love. There 
were the children. Octavia adored the 
children. There was the wonderful 
palace in the South of Russia where 
Prince Paul lived in feudal state for a 
great portion of the year. There was 
the honor he was held in. There was 
himself, perfectly handsome, high- 
minded, courteous, just enough of the 
spirit in him to leaven the man of the 
world. 

Prince Paul ought to have been 
enough. It was the very perversity of 
things that he was not enough for 
Octavia. The children counted for 
more. She wanted those black-eyed 
birds for herself, to nestle in her bosom, 
to call her mother. She was as dis- 
mayed as their own mother could 
have been at the thought that their 
father might conceivably marry a 
woman who would not mother those 
bonny birds. The children drew 
Octavia so strongly that she was 
somewhat afraid of their little dear 
hands dragging her over the border- 
line, since Prince Paul, because of some 
inexplicable perversity in her, was not 
enough. 


She had found him talking with her. 
father and Sir Anthony. He had come 
to meet her, and they walked away 
down the enclosure toward where the 
backs of the tents made a white wall 
beyond the palings. That part, under 
the trees, was deserted. The enclosure 
was disproportionately roomy for the 
number of vehicles it contained. 

“You should not have come,’ she 
said. 

‘My dear friend, if I had not come I 
should not have seen you, unless I 
had come out this winter. You for- 
bade my coming out until 

Octavia interrupted him with a 
haste unlike her. 

“T am no nearer to that. And there 
is no place for you to stay here— 
literally none.” 

“There is Murphy’s.”’ 

‘‘Murphy’s—a low-down saloon! We 
cannot offer you hespitality—unless— 
you could have a room at Miss Horan’s 
at the post-office and have your meals 
with us. It is next door. You will 
sleep in the smell of flowers at Miss 
Horan’s, and you will fare very plainly 
with us.”’ 

“Tt sounds alluring.”’ 

‘For a day or two,’’ she said severely. 
“On Monday Poppa goes to Liverpool, 
and I shall be following him in a while. 
He has to go home, else he had plenty 
to occupy him here. He has been 
investing in real estate.”’ 

The beil rang and there was a sudden 
rush of feet. Those who had been 
standing about the paddock and the 
enclosure were rushing for the Stand. 

“The race is starting,’’ cried Octavia, 
and picking up her train from where it 
curled on the grass she ran. Prince 
Paul followed her, smiling quietly to 
himself. Few people certainly would 
have thought John McGrady in his 
shabby clothes, his hair sticking out 
through a hole in his hat, comparable 
with Prince Paul. It was the very 
perversity of things that Octavia 
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Sweeney’s mind shoud turn to John 
McGrady with this distinguished figure 
by her side. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Te Race. 


There was a ribbon of color, waver- 
ing, thickening and thinning, speeding 
away down the incline, as the party 
got into their places on the Stand. 
There was a tense silence as they 
settled, and all around them was a 
forest of field-glasses directed upon that 
wavering living ribbon of color. Now 
the ribbon streamed out long and full: 
now it drew in again and thickened. 

Miss Sweeney had her field-glasses 
focused in a second. Out of the rib- 
bon she picked the blue and silver, and 
tried to keep its place while the ribbon 
wound and unwound. Prince Paul 
said something at her ear about Long- 
champs. She did not hear him. She 
was watching the blue and silver as 
though her life depended on it. 

The ribbon rose in air. It was the 
stone wall. Off they were again, the 
blue and silver leading. There was 
another horse up to the shoulder of the 
leader—a roan, ridden by a jockey in 
red and orange. She had noticed that 
jockey—a little foxy-faced man, with 
watery eyes, and a straw in his mouth. 
He shot past the blue and silver, 
leading by a head. There was white 
and crimson behind: all the rest a 
confused medley of color. 

The silence was so great around them 
that is could be felt. The blue and 
silver was leading again. The horses 
were up to the water-jump. The blue 
and silver had taken it like a bird and 
was again leading, the red and orange 
two lengths behind. 

Now the spectators drew something 
like a deep breath. There was a whis- 
per from the man who had been at 
Tubber Races every year since ’59. 
He was instructing a neophyte—as he 
had been doing every year since then. 


“I’ve seen the whole field down at 
the double ditch,” he said. ‘‘Nothing 
but a confused mass of men and horses 
struggling together. You’d wonder how 
anything could come alive out of it.” 

Again,—‘‘Half the young priests in 
the countryside are down there by the 
double ditch. They’re forbidden to go 
to races since the new Bishop came in. 
There might be an accident. No one 
could blame them for standing just 
outside the hedge that marks the 
boundary of the course, in case some 
poor fellow needed their ministrations.”’ 

“Are the riders often hurt?” asked 
the neophyte, a pretty girl with an 
English accent. 

“Ts it ‘hurt’? We never take ac- 
count of the hurts. A jockey was 
killed last year. It’s very seldom a 
horse or two doesn’t get a broken back. 
The fellow that comes limping out of 
that scrum is the lucky one.” 

“T’d no idea it was so dangerous,” 
murmured the pretty girl. 

Octavia sighed, sharply impatient. 
She hated the elderly, red-faced gentle- 
man with his gruesome reminiscences, 
and the pink-and-white cheeked girl 
who encouraged them. 

Now the field was thundering down 
the steep incline. Only one fence—a 
four-foot wall topped with gorse bushes 
—lay between them and the double 
ditch. Nota difficult jump, if one took 
it straight, but the angle was a nasty 
one, and required careful steering. 

Young Terence was leading by a 
full neck when they approached the 
gorse-covered wall. Octavia saw the 
blue and silver glitter in the sunshine. 
Her heart seemed to stop. On came the 
field to the last great test of the race, 
the double ditch. She could see 
nothing but a confused welter of 
colors, for a second; then she saw 
clearly again—the orange: and red 
leading now, behind the black and gold, 
and the rest in a bunch, but the blue 
and silver had disappeared. 
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She gazed at them with dull, un- 
seeing eyes, as they swarmed along 
to the winning-post. 

“Broke his back at the turn,’’ said a 
man’s voice beside her. She buried 
her face in her hands. 


“The boy is safe, thank God!’’ Sir . 


Anthony cried, springing down the 
stand like a boy. 

“Come along, Octavy,’’ said her 
father. ‘It’s a pity for the poor beast; 
but the man is all right, and that is the 
main thing. Come and seefor yourself.” 

“Mr. McGrady is a pretty rider,” 
said Prince Pual. ‘‘It was no one’s 
fault. You are careless of men’s lives 
in this beautiful country.” 

He stayed with Octavia, who fol- 
lowed the others slowly. She was 
afraid of what she might see. She 
heard everyone about her saying that 
it was a great thing there was no one 
killed, but only a jockey’s leg broken: 
and wasn’t Mr. Tony McGrady the 
lucky young gentleman entirely to 
escape with a few scratches? Did they 
think nothing at all of the beautiful 
silken creature, all quivering nerves 
and a high courageous heart, that lay 
somewhere there beyond the crowd, 
the film of death on the eyes that 
had looked at her so gently? For the 
moment she hated their insensibility. 

“Bedad, this’ll break Master John’s 
heart,’’ said a little wizened man close 
by her, whom someone had called 
Patsy Murphy. “I wouldn’t like to be 
tellin’ him now, an’ he just comin’ out 
o’ the faver.”’ 

Someone else was saying that 
another jockey was hurt. He had 
been standing apparently all right 
when he suddenly reeled and would 
have fallen if there had not been people 
to steady him. The horse had kicked 
him somewhere about the body. The 
priest and the doctor were with him 
over there behind the ditch. 

There was Tony, standing, looking 
about him with a dazed air. The blue 


and silver were sadly muddied and 
stained with blood. A number of kindly 
officious people were brushing him 
down with handkerchiefs and wisps 
of grass. His eyes met Octavia’s, and 
she forgave Tony. He looked very 
miserable. She had a feeling that tears 
were not far off. 

“T hope to Heaven they won’t tell 
John till he’s better,’’ he said, and 
hung his head like a child in disgrace. 

“T am going home to tell your 
mother,”’ she said. ‘“‘You had better 
come with me, or she will not believe 
you are safe. The motor can come 
back for the others.”’ 

She hardly heard Tony’s explana- 
tions and extenuations as they drove 
back to Clew together. It did not 
greatly matter how the horse had been 
killed. What did matter was that it 
was dead, and that John must not be 
allowed to hear it till he was able to 
bear bad news. 

Even Madam, weeping over her 
boy as one escaped from mortal danger, 
seemed to forget about the horse. 
The motor returned for the others, 
and they came back soberly, very 
unlike the cheerfulness which one 
associates with the return from the 
races. 

Monica Howard, hearing the news, 
was weeping and inconsolable. Oc- 
tavia had not wept at all. She was not 
the weeping sort; and after the first 
shock she had braced herself up to show 
only as much feeling as might be ex- 
pected of her. This composure was 
made easier by the sympathy which 
Monica’s grief excited. Monica’s tears 
only blurred her beauty a little. No 
one can be beautiful in tears, but Miss 
Howard escaped, before her weeping 
had disfigured her, to her own room, 
whither Madam followed her in a 
tender flurry. 

“T should say,” said Octavia, ‘“‘that 
we might be getting back to Clough- 
aneely. We shall not be missed. You 
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haven’t much time to get your luggage 
ready, Poppa. Not that there’s enough 
of it to fill a wagon.” 

On the way back to Cloughaneely, 
Miss Sweeney announced her inten- 
tion of accompanying her father as far 
as Liverpool. Prince Paul, sitting 
facing her in the motor car, lifted his 
eyebrows in a whimsical question, and 
she blushed. She had hoped he 
would not understand that she wanted 
to get rid of him. 

“It is very sudden, is it not?’ he 
asked. And added, watching her 
face, “Sir Anthony McGrady has 
kindly asked me to stay at Clew. I 
think I shall for a while. The life is 
interesting, and the horses are beauti- 
ful. I might buy for my Government.” 

She ‘had not detached him after all. 
She would go to Liverpool and come 
back only to find him waiting for her. 
He was a patient and a persistent 
lover. She had made up her mind to 
be quiet and a little lonely after her 
father had gone. Her mood was lonely. 
She did not feel inclined after all to 
return with him. He would have been 
dissatisfied, since there was nothing 
but second-class accommodation on 
the boat he returned by. Mr. Sweeney 
might choose steerage for himself, but 
it was another matter for his daughter, 
even though she had been leading the 
simple life and gracing it well. 

Prince Paul’s very expressive eyes 
asked her if he should go and leave 
her in peace, and she avoided meeting 
them. What was she, that she should 
drive Prince Paul hither and thither? 
Why should he not stay at Clew, where, 
after today, life would go on much as 
usual? It would be cheerful for him, 
with young society like Tony’s and 
Monica Howard’s. Miss Sweeney did 
not think of her own society as young. 
He could go shooting and fishing with 
Sir Anthony. Grouse shooting had 
begun, and there were grouse on Maam 
mountain: John’s industry had made 
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no headway against the salmon in the 
river. Prince Paul would not find it 
dull at Clew, being a good sportsman. 

They had slipped away from Clew 
without any farewells. But the hos- 
pitality of the house was not to be 


eluded. Prince Paul was not to have 


his chafing-dish supper at the cottage. 
Sir Anthony came over in his dog-cart 
and carried him off, with his luggage, 
back to Clew. Octavia refused for her 
father and herself, gently but firmly. 
Mr. Sweeney was leaving in the 
morning, and his daughter had decided 
to accompany him as far as Liverpool. 
It was hardly worth while saying good- 
bye. Mr. Sweeney was coming back 
as soon as John Brett would give him 
permission. Mr. Sweeney took pleas- 
ure apparently in suggesting that he 
was under the unknown John Brett’s 
yoke. As for Octavia—Octavia was 
not going to America just yet. She 
would be back in a few days to wait 
for a later steamer, which might not 
sail till October. No need for farewells 
in all this. 

She wondered why she had thought 
of going to Liverpool, as she and her 
father started off uncomfortably early 
in the misty morning which promised 
a fine day. She acknowledged to her- 
self that she had intended to make a, 
break with something or somebody. 
Perhaps she had not really intended to 
go at all, but had only been taken at 
her word. 

Mr. Sweeney’s mild eyes expressed 
astonishment at finding his daughter 
and himself standing on the railway 
platform at Labasheeda at eight 
o'clock in the morning. The mist was 
chilly, and Miss Sweeney was wearing 
a long scarf of grass-green, such as few 
women could have worn, twisted about 
her neck. It seemed to. bring out all 


the golds of her hair and her eyes. 
Her coat, emerald-green, was cut with 
a perfect simplicity. Mr. Sweeney’s 
eyes rested on his daughter, as though 
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he asked how he came to be the father 
of such a phoenix. 

“It’s very good of you to come, 
Octavy,” he said, “though I can’t 
guess why you did it. Your old Poppa’s 
used to getting about alone. ’Tisn’t 
likely anyone would want to steal him 
for his beauty.” 

“I wish I was going with you,” the 
girl cried, with a sudden passion of 
tenderness that brought tears to her 
eyes. ‘‘You’ve always been by your- 
self. What a poor kind of family 
you’ve got, Poppa!’’ 

“My Octavy! What’s come to you? 
Your old Poppa’s been getting about 
by himself as long as he can remember. 
He don’t mind being on his lonesome, 
—not he.”’ 

“No, indeed, you oughtn’t to mind,” 
said Miss Sweeney, with quiet in- 
tensity. ‘You always have been alone 
—at least, until John Brett came. 
Don’t I remember you in that little 
room at the top of the house, which a 
hired help would despise? We've 
always treated you as a machine—to 
make money for us,—selfish brutes!’’ 

“I declare!’’ said Mr. Sweeney—and 
added: ‘There hasn’t been much 
loneliness since you took to your old 
Poppa, Octavy. And John’s a real 
nugget. I’m always grateful for the 
good luck that gave me John.” 

Octavia saw her Poppa off at 
Liverpool. Mr. Sweeney had suggest- 
ed picking up Deane on the way. 
She could meet them in Dublin at a 
day’s notice. But Miss Sweeney had 
promptly negatived Deane. Deane 
was an excellent creature, but somehow 
she did not see her in Cloughaneely. 
She could travel back alone quite 
safely. She had been too much about 
the world for her father to doubt that. 

She was back again in Cloughaneely 
in three days from her setting forth. 
The weather had changed. It was 
still August, but the long dry spell 
had been succeeded by thunderstorms, 


which had broken the weather without 
clearing the air. The day of her arrival 
was cold, airless, and very damp. 

It was pleasant to see the bright 
fire in the grate of the cottage. Chris- 
tina, who had had a couple of days’ 
holiday, had come back like a giant 
refreshed. She had hard, red shiny 
cheeks, and black hair and brows, this 
odd Christina; and, as she went to and 
fro between Miss Sweeney’s sitting- 
room and the outside kitchen, she sent 
glances of adoration towards Octavia. 
Octavia had been very open-handed 
with Christina. She liked giving 
things; and Christina’s dumb ecstasy 
at the receipt of a present had de- 
lighted her. She always wanted to 
recapture that expression of perfect 
joy. 

Now Christina gaped at her mistress 
with a wide grin as she went in and 
out, till Octavia was moved to ask her 
to think of the thing in hand, which 
happened at that moment to be one of 
the cherished gold-colored glasses. 

“Do take care, Christina. You 
nearly put that glass down where it 
must have toppled right over and got 
broken in pieces.”’ 

“T was thinking, Miss, ’tis nice to 
see you again.” 

“T’ve been away so long, Christina! 
quite an eternity.” 

“Tt did seem long at home,” said 
Christina. ‘“‘Mother’s got a new baby, 
and I had to mind it. I don’t like 
young ones. I was glad to come back. 
’Tis like summer when you come.”’ 

Miss Sweeney laughed, and stood 
up to touch Christina’s hard apple 
cheek with a caressing finger. 

“T shan’t take you to America with 
me, if that’s what you are after. 
You’re better at home, Christina. 
America’s a'l right if you’re born to it. 
Would you like me to ask Madam 
McGrady to take you on as kitchen- 
maid till I come again?”’ 

“T’d be afeard o’ them men-ser- 
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vants,” said Christina, who was a 
born vestal. “I always want to bawl 
when I see a man. If Miss Horan 
would take me on, Miss—sh® wants a 
bit of help now she’s got the old lady 
to lodge with her. I wouldn’t go to her 
before, because she had the school- 
master. The old lady’s very timid. 
It would be just what I like.”’ 

It was Miss Horan’s hour for 
sending out the mails. Presently, she 
was coming in to pay a visit to her 
tenant. It was dark in the little cottage 
with the small windows set in the 
thick walls, which Octavia would not 
have altered for anything more “hy- 
geenic,”’ as Mr. Sweeney would have 
said. They had to keep the door open 
if they desired much light, but during 
the fine summer the darkness had not 
since they had lived so 


mattered, 
much out of doors. 

“T will speak to Miss Horan when 
she comes in, Christina, although it is 
somewhat early. You look far ahead,”’ 
she said. “I am sure we shall be 
able to manage it—that while I am 
away you stay with Miss Horan.’’ 
It had come to Miss Sweeney’s mind 
that she would “retain’’ Christina, 
letting Miss Horan have her services 
while she was absent. 

“T’d always like to live with an old 
maid, Miss,’’ said Christina, con- 
fidentially. ‘‘Not that you’re one nor 
your Pa, nor like to be. I hope Miss 
Horan won’t want to take me on in the 
post-office. I’d bawl my life out if that 
Lord Dunmore was to come in and talk 
to me the way he does be doin’ with 
Miss Horan, and she spakin’ up to 
him as bould as you like, or laughin’ 


at the quare things he does_ be 
sayin’.”’ 
“Is there any news, Christina? 


Anything happened since I went away?” 

The question had been on her lips 
since she came in. She could not 
have told why she had held it back, 
talking indifferently. She had a feel- 
ing as though she had been a long time 
away, as though many things might 
have happened. 

“Sorra a bit, Miss.”’ 

“‘No more sickness?”’ 

“I’ve heard tell of none. They’re 
all goin’ back to their work on the 
Islands. ’Twill be nearly October 
before Mr. John McGrady comes back 
again, but ’tis all over, glory be to 
God! he was the last; an’ they say 
that when your Pa does what he’s 
goin’ to do, there’ll be no more trouble 
on the Islands. ’Tis time it left off. 
They were never without trouble of 
some sort over there.”’ 

It was what she wanted to hear. 
Christina brought in the silver chafing- 
dish and lit the lamp under it. Miss 
Horan was coming to dinner, and Miss 
Sweeney meant to do justice to the 
occasion. She was going to blend 
strange delicacies for Miss Horan’s 
evening meal, and Miss Horan would 
be full of simple wonder and pleasure. 
The American girl had become very 
ford of the little spinster. She had 
once, when she came first, expressed 
to her father a wish that she might 
move Miss Horan and the post-office, 
and the lilies, and the garden of flowers 
of remembrance, to New York. 

“They’d wither before they got 
there,’’ she had added, ‘‘and it’s better 
to think of them here. It’ll be sort of 
restful to think of Miss Horan’s 
lavender eyes, and the smell of her 
lilies in New York, when we go home.” 

That was before she had come to 
think of this wild country as home. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR SWEET FRIEND—FRANCE! 


France has known how to make war 
without making enemies, and that 
has been a testimony to her spirit all 
-down the years of history. Shakespeare, 
whose instinct for character, individual 
and national, was half his genius, 
spoke of ‘‘that sweet enemy, France.” 
He saw her, in victory or defeat, a 
chivalrous figure, beneath the plume 
which waved the knightly gospel of 
“La Panache.” Today France is our 
sweet friend and ally, and the qualities 
we had reason to admire in her we 
both love and admire. The New France 
is the Old France come close to us in 
time and affection, the Mother Spiritual 
of mankind, as she has ever been. 


i. 


You have only to cross the Narrow 
Seas, which once divided us and now 
unite us, in order to learn these things. 
Do you think that Paris, which, 
rightly known, is the window to the 
soul of France, has lost its high heart 
because war has been hammering it 
these three years past? Nay, Paris.is 
just as brave as when the Germans 
were at her door, threatening to sack 
her; neither more nor less brave. But 
she is again the mistress beyond her 
door, and her streets run full of life 
and color. Her boulevards are ani- 
mated, her gardens alive with young 
people, her shops busy. The night of 
war orderliness falls on her early, so 
that the lights of café and restaurant, 
of music hall and theater, burn low 
and short. Therein, perhaps, she finds 
satisfaction, for she goes to bed and 
arises with the dawn, refreshed for 
another day’s work. 

“Myself and the Spanish man-in- 
the-street, we are with you,’”’ King 
Alfonso is supposed to have said to a 
Paris friend who visited him and 
discussed the war, including pro- 


Germanism in certain high quarters of 
Europe. The verity of inscribed 
history is not needed to make the 
point of the story here, which is that a 
good stream of anecdotage is a sign of 
abundant health in a capital, especially 
Paris. Another tale to be recorded in 
the same sense concerns Marshal 
Joffre and an unnamed, lesser general. 
Much had been expected of him, for in 
peace time he had often shown his 
military talent at manoeuvres and 
with the pen. He had his chances 
against the German, but they never 
came off; nothing happened. Each 
French officer has his tablet of records 
kept with judicial severity by some 
angel at the top. Marshal Joffre 
had occasion to consult the fisch of this 
particular officer, and across the foot 
of it he wrote one laconic, deadly 
word, “Unlucky!” 
The French mind is, above all 
things, logical, even, if you like, hard, 
in its resolute acceptance of the lesson 
of events. It seeks the truth and, 
having found it, grasps it, though the 
doing of that may mean pain. There is 
sentiment quick and sympathetic, 
but little of the softness of senti- 
mentality. Two poilus were discussing 
the generals who, among them, won the 
glorious Battle of the Marne. One 
was all for Joffre, leaving aside his 
great lieutenants, which caused the 
other to say, ““But what do you or I 
know? We are not strategists.’ 
“No,” said the other, “but we are 
potlus, and Grandfather Joffre treats 
his poilus well, and never sacrifices 
them if he can help it.’”” That is the 
French logic, the logic of the event 
known, which is taking France through 
this terrible war. With it goes a 
traditional courtesy of man to man, 
which easily passes to warm recognition 
when something is well done, and 
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rises to hero-worship at the exceptional 
things, as in the case of Captain 
Georges Guynemer, a young Roland 
among French aviators. 

A mental state, subtle and strong 
as a steel wand, a courage unbreak- 
able because Based on the rock of 
human justice, a faith lit by the spirit 
of ages past and to come—those 
qualities make the Tricolor under 
which the men of France have marched 
to a victory now assured, if not yet 
completed. But they could not have 
done it without the inspiration of the 
women of France, who, collectively, 
have been a thousand Joans of Are. 
They have shown themselves big in all 
ways, as many of them, like the French 
men, are big physically, although both 
facts may surprise a conventional 
English idea about our neighbors. 
May be tall and strong, certainly 
capable and elegant, the French 
woman has been a succoring goddess 
to her country, to her beloved La 
Patrie, at this time of iron ordeal. She 
has not, in our domestic phrase, been 
its “better half,’”’ because it was not 
possible to better the men, but she 
has equaled them. Wherever a man’s 
hand has been required from a task, 
she has taken it up and gone on with 
it, willingly, efficiently. The death of 
so many young Frenchmen in the 
war, a cruel. cruel number if the 
figures could be given, means almost 
the loss of a generation. The very 
tragedy of the thing will probably 
invigorate the maternal instinct in 
the Frenchwoman. She sorrows for 
her children, but not as one who has 
no hope—she hopes. 

Anxiety, as always happens, has 
been a special war load for the women 
to carry, but they wili tell you there 
has been no time of waiting so acute 
as those summer days of 1914, when 
France asked herself, “What will 
England do?” Since then England 
has done much, and it is good this 


‘used to think us 


autumn to be an Englishman in France, 
almost as good as to be a Scotsman, 
for the spirit of the “auld alliance” 
is still alive. No words of recognition, 
no acts of kindness, are enough for the 
British soldier in France, and in- 
dividually he stands for our whole 
army there. He came, a little fellow 
of a few divisions, he saw the oncoming 
Hun multitude, and he helped to keep 
it from conquering. The French 
people do not forget that first hot 
fighting when, at this riper, evener 
hour of the struggle, they contem- 
plate our far-flung battle line. They 
insular, and we 
thought them self-contained, as in- 
deed, wishing to be themselves and 
desiring to impose themselves on no- 
body else, they were. Both attitudes 
have melted in the fires of holy war, 
and the French contentedly let us 
administer, at seaport or inland town, 
a great area of their country. They 
take it as a matter of course, this 
control, to all intents and purposes, 
of the country behind our lines, but-a 
moment’s reflection will tell you how 
much it means in the real human 
alliance, now and forever more, of the 
two peoples. 

Moreover, into the partnership has 
come the other great branch of the 
English-speaking people, the Americans, 
and of the wonder-workingness of that 
event one may already find many 
signs in France. There is an “auld 
alliance’”” between her and America, 
as well as between her and Scotland, 
and sentiment counts, except in coun- 
tries ruled by war-lords. The Ameri- 
cans came to France simply, as one 
can testify who saw them come, and 
that very fact enhanced the drama of 
their coming to the French, who know 
that a reticent simplicity is the essence 
of drama. It was as if Lafayette had 
risen from his grave in Paris and said, 
“T took France to America when she 
needed France; America is come to 
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France when France needs _ her.” 
Another Declaration of Independence 
was launched, another Declaration of 
Rights made, the day the vanguard of 


America’s army of freedom landed on’ 


the soil of France. Deeds will beget 
high events which, again, will become 
history, the New World, in a new 
sense, redressing the balance of the Old. 
The drab khaki of the American 
soldiers mustering in France calls 
your thoughts to the hodden-gray of 
Cromwell’s troops and to the home- 
spun of the ‘‘embattled farmers’ of 
George Washington, and it clothes the 
same portent of Freedom, Equality, 
Fraternity! 


II. 


You realize the world to which this 
portent cries greeting and hope when 
you leave the peace country of France, 
smiling gardens, pleasant fields, long, 
waving woods, comfortable home- 
steads, and travel north to the war 
area, which has known the German 
and his mark of the Hun. It is as if 
some ugly monster from the bowels of 
the earth had fought with the con- 
trivances which science has drawn 
from the minerals there, and then, 
when he was worsted, sought to make 
the land foul and uninhabitable. There 
is a wild animal which poisons its 
retreat from a defeat by throwing an 
unholy odor to the winds, and you 
think of it leaving its foot-marks on 
the country by the Somme and the 
Aisne. 

Old trenches, falling to bits under 
the touch of the weather; battlefields 
strewn with shell-holes, where the rain- 
water gathers; shattered walls of 
houses and churches—those are the 
commonplaces of the region between 
the Marne and the line on to which 
the Germans were thrown back after 
it.- It is a region which knew war, as 
the wayside graves here, or the soldiers’ 
cemeteries there, testify sadly enough. 


But it was only war, the strife of con- 
tending armies, not the savagery 
which the Germans left when, this last 
spring, they were driven back on their 
boasted Hindenburg line. Nature 
has been healing the sears of invasion 
and battle, but she can only look on 
the ravages of the parts where the 
Boche was for two full years, and, like 
mere man, wonder over him. ‘Don’t 
be surprised, just wonder,’’ was one 
of his parting messages, and it touched 
the spot better than he knew. 

When you enter the invaded and 
now evacuated French territory, you 
eross a Rubicon which is not merely 
the difference between two armies and 
two peoples, but the difference between 
two civilizations. Southward, behind 
you, lies the fine flower of France; 
northward, before you, runs the dev- 
astating poison plant of Germany. 
It is like going from a clear, sunny 
atmosphere of creation into miasma of 
destruction. Dangling from the corner 
of some ruined home, in some village or 
town, you will see a German board 
giving notice that ‘“‘The spoiling of 
houses is forbidden.”’ It was a tag for 
German consumption at the period of 
occupation, but it only spells mockery 
in the language of Schiller and Goethe. 
The French let it dangle where the 
Huns put it, and just shrug their 
shoulders, as much as to say, “Well, 
what would you?” For this rape of 
Northern France, with its enslaving, 
and worse, of many of the people, 
has bitten so deeply into French 
opinion that it dare not trust itself in 
words. 

By flood and field, mining and 
dynamiting, the Germans hacked their 
way back, so that where there was a 
farmhouse there is only a cellar, which 
a French captain in command will 
have converted into a dug-out; where 
there was a busy sugar factory there 
are only rusting iron stanchions and 
broken machinery; where the roads 
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were fringed with tall, friendly trees 
these are thrown down. The floods 
which the harassed invaders let loose 
from the canals of the Somme and the 
Aisne and the Oise have dried up, or 
been engineered back to their rightful 
channels, but the harm they did dwells 
after them. You find the ruins of the 
famous Chateau of Ham, from which 
Louis Napoleon made his escape, 
tumbled, as it were, across a canal. 
That was the plan of the German war- 
man, not merely to wreck a historic 
keep associated with Joan of Arc, 
as well as with Louis Napoleon, but 
to let forth waters of destruction. 
“Military reasons’ was his formula, 
only he will find it hard to justify 
them in the cold light of history. 
Probably the Boche made the best 
job of destruction at the pleasant town 
of Chauny, for, saving a back street or 
two, it lies literally in ruins. The back 
street or two only survive because the 
townspeople had to be billeted in them 
while the rest of the place was being 
blown up. Thither, and into the 
churches, the Germans bore the halt 
and the lame and the blind, and then 
they made Chauny jump. You might 
think yourself in an excavated corner 
of some lost civilization, except for the 
stray evidences of nearness to our day. 
One of these was an easy-chair lying 
the wrong way up on a mass of bricks 
and mortar which had once been a 
pretty villa. It was an extraordi- 
narily homely touch, that easy-chair, 
“sole relic of my house and home,” 
as Byron wrote of his daughter. It 
cried to the heavens, through a 
shattered roof, of a family ruined, 
perhaps enslaved, and a black cat 
which came round the corner and 
looked at it turned away with a for- 
lorn mew. Everywhere the Assyrians 
from the Rhine have written the story 
of their invasion in red ruin, and often 
they have embellished it with cartoons 
and drawings on dwellings. These 


were done to the glory of the German, 
in praise of his strong sword hand, but 
some day the world will merely regard 
them as testimonies to a psychology 
which drenched Europe in blood. 
Somewhere the Prince of Wales, who 
has gone about France making the 
English name sweet, was inspecting a 
brigade of the Australians. Somehow, 
in his boy’s confusion at the warm 
reception they gave him, he forgot to 
salute them in the particular way they 
expected. So mentally they “turned 
him down’’—an expression which is 
theirs, like the story—were not friends 
with him. Quickly human, he noticed 
or felt this, and asked what was the 
matter. Being told, in the good-natured 
vein of the whole business, he walked 
past the line again, saluting in strict 
accordance with every Australian re- 
quirement and smiling an understand- 
ing smile. Then he was “turned up” 
by those gay, valorous boys from 
Australia, and in that amusing little 
tale we may find phrases to fit gravely 
the difference between the Germans 
and the French, which a visit to the 
Somme and the Aisne suzgests. The 
Germans have turned down civilization, 
the sunshine civilization and prosperity 
they found across their path, and the 
French are turninz it up azain. 
Glorious the French have shown them- 
selves in the war, a people with a soul 
above all trials, and not les are they 
their great selves in the manner they are 
rebuilding the France of ashes. It is 
not only that they are making the 
roads plain once more, driving afresh 
the fords of communication, coaxing 
the stricken fields into cultivation. 
They are also preparing their race for 
the years which lie ahead when France, 
having reconstructed herself, will lead 
in the permanent reconstruction of the 
world. Shall we turn into a small 
school room, not so far behind the guns 
of the firing line, and see this in process. 
Perhaps there are fifty children, boys 
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and girls, and they are as busy as bees 
at their lessons. Their teacher is the 
daughter of the famous mayor of St. 
Quentin, where the Germans launched 
that infamous poster decreeing drastic 
punishments for civilians who might 
not come up to their expectations, and 
then in hot anxiety recaptured all the 
copies, except one. She is already taking 
her revenge for that outrage on the 
manhood and womanhood of her town, 
by bringing up half a hundred young 
French people in the ways of knowledge 
they should follow. It is a noble revenge, 
characteristic of the French spirit, 
which has ever been first in war, first in 
peace, first-in the hearts of mankind. 


IIT. 


One returns from the battle-line of 
France full of historic reverence for her 
past, of .profound admiration for her 
present, and of infinite hope for her 
future. What will be the France of 
acter the war? Put the question to 
your French friends and to famous 
French people whom you have the 
good fortune to meet, and you will 
receive a different answer every time, 
but they all agree in certain things. 

Clearly the France of after the war 
will be changed from the France of 
before the war, as every nation con- 
cerned in Armageddon must be changed. 
The crack of doom does not sound for 
nothing, and some of the hearers of it 
will be ordered to lower seatsand some 
will be bidden go higher, France at their 
head. That is already conceded, be- 
cause of the sacrifices she has made 
for mankind, because of the victories, 
spiritual and material, she has won, 
because the other Allies are her great 
debtors and realize their debt. She must 
be a bigger France, a more powerful 
France, and she must reach out more 
to the rest of the world, as, for example, 
by broadening her methods ot education 
and her channels of trade. France has 
won the world; let her come forth and 


6 
possess it, building higher than ever her 
ancient shining name, lighting the light 
of the world onward with her pure 
unquenchable spirit, herself a mansion 
of peace and prosperity in a world of 
peace and prosperity. 

Those are the truths of generality, 
but a particular France of the future 
should be suggested, even if there 
can be no more than suggestion. That 
brilliant Frenchman, the Abbs Ernest 
Dimnet, who knows England and 
America as well as he knows France, 
was good enough to speak of her after 
the war, as we walked in the grounds 
of the Colleze Stanislas, where Madame 
du Barry and her circle once took the 
air. It was a very different France 
that he sees coming, as compared with 
the France of Madame du Barry and of 
yester year, when Armageddon had not 
struck. 

If you think in nations you must 
think in coin of the realm, you must 
first consider the economic situation. 
The yearly income of France in peace 
times has been about thirty-five billion 
francs, her annual budgets about five 
and a half billion franes, or a seventh of 
her, earnings. The national income 
after the war, for some years anyhow, 
must be less than what it has been, 
owing to the loss of men, and to the 
state of the rich northern and eastern 
regions, methodically plundered by the 
enemy. Budgets after the war will, 
according to a Parliamentary Report 
by a well-known Socialist deputy, run 
to sixteen or seventeen billion francs, 
or more than half the yearly earnings. 
Here the conclusion seems to be 
that anything less than full victory 
would leave France in a situation 
which even her economic strenzth 
would find it difficult to resist, 
and indemnities would not prevent 
heavy taxation and a corresponding 
high cost of living. 

Given complete victory—and nobody 
doubts that will be won—given in- 
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demnities, and the return to France 
of her rich provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the economic burden will still 
be serious, but the atmosphere will be 
good. The moral of the nation will 
help it to view with equanimity the 
inevitable taxation—for so far there 
have mostly been loans, which are not 
so directly felt by the people—and to 
accept the pinched conditions that 
must follow. The necessity of econo- 
mizing will entail reforms and improved 
methods of administration which, in 
turn, will give confidence to the country, 
among these the substitution of ‘“eco- 
nomic areas,” for the existing French 
Departments, as advocated by M. Jean 
Hennessy. A totally different French 
spirit from that which was developed 
after 1870 will be probable. A great 
deal of the so-called ‘‘French eynicism”’ 
was only a pose under which the French 
concealed their disappointment at the 
outcome of that war with the Germans. 
This attitude, which has been fast 
vanishing since 1905, will not reappear 
and the simple bravery and patience of 
the poilu will replace it for a long period. 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Again, the French will have learned 
a great deal by their intercourse with 
the British and American spirit and 
methods, and will be more inclined to 
look beyond their own frontiers. The 
religious wave in France, which was a 
feature of the first few months of the 
war, is no longer felt, but religious 
discussions and religious persecutions 
will be impossible, especially if Alsace- 
Lorraine, a very religious country, 
comes back to France. <A better kind of 
literature is sure to be popular, as, in 
fact, it has been for some years, and 
finally the encouragement given by. the 
State to repopulation will result in a 
higher moral standard, as larger families 
are invariably trustees for morality 
and religion. 

That virile forecast of France after 
victory and peace, by a son so loyal, 
yet so truth-seeking, as the Abbé 
Dimnet, should strengthen us all in our 
resolve to support her with our last 
man and gun on the long line of destiny 
which runs from the waters of the 
North Sea almost to the snows of the 
Alps. 

James Milne. 





THE MUSCULAR NOVEL. 


A War EPISODE IN THE History or Fiction. 


The Crimean War was not one of the 
most glorious episodes in our national 
existence, yet it bulks larger in literature 
than almost any other historic war. 
It came to England and Europe as a 
tremendous moral awakening. Europe 
had been at peace since 1815. There 
were optimists who looked on Waterloo 
as the blow that had ended war. Yet 
peace had not brought the social 
millennium. Kingsley had published 


Alton Locke in 1850, and Yeast in 
1851, novels having the same _ bur- 
den as Tennyson’s fierce lines in 
Maud:— 


Why do they prate the blessings of 
peace? we have made them a 
curse, 

Pickpockets, each man lusting for all 
that is not his own; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, 
is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citizen hissing 
in war on his own _hearth- 
stone? 


Peace sitting under her olive, and 
slurring the days gone by, 
When the poor are hovel’d and 
hustled together, each sex, like 
swine, 
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When only the ledger lives, and when 
only not all men lie; 
Peace in her vineyard—yes!—but a 
company forges the wine. 


When a Mammonite mother kills her 
babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a 
pile of children’s bones, 
Is it peace or war? better, war! loud 
war by land and sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and 
shaking a hundred thrones. 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came 
yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang 
from the three-decker out of the 
foam, 

That the smooth-faced snub-nosed 
rogue would leap from his 
counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but 
with his cheating yardwand, 
home. 


For Kingsley and ‘many soberer 
thinkers war came in 1854 to show 
“‘what the realities of life are.” It enters 
as a redeeming catastrophe into the 
most interesting of his novels, Two 
Years Ago, the title of which alludes 
to the wartime. 
elements under the crust,” says the 
fine old soldier to the society girl who 
was to experience her awakening with 
the rest, ‘‘which will come out all the 
purer from the fire; and we shall have 
heroes and heroines rising up among us 
as of old, sincere and earnest, ready to 
face their work, and to call all things 
by their right names once more.” C. A. 
Lawrence, whose first and most notorious 
novel, Guy Livingstone, came out the 
same year, 1857, is never tired of 
dilating on this theme in the most im- 
pressive language at his command. 
“That was a time that we all remember 
right well; when, without note of 
preparation, the war trumpets sounded 
from the East and the North; when 
Europe woke up, like a giant refreshed, 
from the slumber of a forty-years’ 

Living Age, Vou. IX, No. 423. 


“There are nobler: 


peace, and took down disused wespons 
from the wall and donned a rusty 
armor.” It is not straining the point to 
trace some of the most striking con- 
trasts between the literature before and 
that after the ’fifties to. the immense 
moral force of this event. The note of 
strenuousness, the sense of struggle, 
the feeling of the deep significance of 
action, are conspicuous by their absence 
from the prose and poetry of the earlier 
period. What has been more charac- 
teristic of our representative poets and 
novelists since? The novel is peculiarly 
the autobiography of feeling and opin- 
ion. The day of the novel of manners 
was passing, that of the novel of 
character and of action was about to be. 

“It is better to fight for the good 
than to rail at the ill,’”’ says Tennyson 
in Maud, published while Sebastopol 
was besieged. Tennyson, it should be 
noted, had been made Poet Laureate in 
1850, and in 1854 had written The 
Charge of the Light Brigade. In 1856, 
in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, the idea of 
muscular Christianity is seen matur- 
ing. ‘Something to try the muscles of 
men’s bodies and the endurance of their 
hearts, to make them rejoice in their 
strength,” declares the author, is better 
than education; and if it is left out 
“your great Mechanics’ Institutes end 
in intellectual priggism, and your 
Christian Young Men’s Societies in 
religious Pharisaism.”’ A year or two 
later ‘‘Muscular Christianity” had be- 
come a _ catchword, and Lawrence 
begins frankly to preach the ‘‘Physical 
Force Doctrine,’ without the Chris- 
tianity. It soon became a topic of 
controversy, and in due course the 
object of a violent reaction. Neverthe- 
less, freed from the exaggerations of its 
first exponents, it had far too much 
healthy vitality to be suppressed, and 
never has it been taught with more 
acceptance than since the advent of Mr. 
Kipling. 


For, many reasons, Maud did not at 
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first increase the popularity that The 
Princess and In Memoriam had secured. 
But the voice that condemned it in the 
sternest accents was the voice of the 
moralist, Mr. Gladstone, who left 
critical considerations on one side, but 
fell harshly upon Tennyson’s doctrine 
of the purifying influence of war. 


It is, indeed, true that peace has its 
moral perils and temptations for 
degenerate man, as has every other 
blessing, without exception, that he 
can receive from the hand of God. Itis, 
moreover, not less true that, amidst 
the clash of arms, the noblest forms of 
character may be reared, and the 
highest acts of duty done; that these 
great and precious results may be due 
to war as their cause; and that one 
high form of sentiment in particular, 
the love of country, receives a powerful 
and generous stimulus from the bloody 
strife. But this is as the furious 
cruelty of Pharaoh made place for the 
benign virtue of his daughter; as the 
butchering sentence of Herod raised 
without doubt many a mother’s love 
into heroic sublimity; as plague, as 
famine, as fire, as flood, as every 
curse and every scourge that is 
wielded by an angry Providence for 
the chastisement of man, is an ap- 
pointed instrument for tempering hu- 
man souls in the seven-times heated 
furnace of affliction, up to the stand- 
ard of angelic and archangelic virtue. 
The censor went on to denounce the 
recommendation of war “as a specific 
for the particular evil of Mammon- 
worship.”” He made amends later for 
ignoring the lyrical beauty of the poem, 
in a note appended to a reprint of his 
article. 

Charles Kingsley’s Two Years Ago 
appeared in 1857; its incidents are 
dated 1854-5, coincidently with the 
war. Thus it has peculiar significance 
as a document on the genesis of the 
Physical Foree Doctrine. In Tom 


Thurnall, said to be a study of his 
brother Henry, Kingsley portrayed 
the muscular hero all complete, except 


that he is not a Christian hero, a 
distinct type, owing something to Car- 
lyle, but mainly an outcome of the new 
valuation of manliness, courage, and 
the capacity for doing things. It was 
a different type from any hitherto in 
fashion, but destined to enjoy as long 
a run as the Byronic or any other 
favorite hero. 

In 1856, the year when peace was 
declared, Thomas Hughes published 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, a book of the 
first importance in the history of 
muscular fiction. As a novel, it has 
many defects, but romanticism and 
writing for effect—charges that may 
justly be laid against Kingsley’s novels 
—are not among them. There are no 
false notes in the book; it is sincere 
from beginning to end, whether re- 
garded as a piece of biography, a story 
conveying a sermon, or the expression 
of Judge Hughes’s ideals in the spon- 
taneous form of a picture of life. It 
.was written out of the fullness of his 
heart by a man who had a lofty lesson 
to teach, and who would have smiled 
at anyone who accused him of being 
didactic. He would, no doubt, have 
measured his success by its power to 
influence and inspire. Yet Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays is a very fine story, and 
that not merely in the way the Para- 
bles are, because they attain their end 
by simplicity and directness. 

It is unfair to say of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays that the real hero is Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby. Tom Brown is the 
hero right enough, though the great 
headmaster stands behind him like 
the god in the Greek play, a presence 
embodying the spiritual meaning of 
the story. The figure of Arnold, drawn 
with rare taste and reverence, repre- 
sents the emotional and ideal element 
ordinarily lacking in a tale that is not a 
love-story. In the creed enunciated 
by the book, he stands for the finer, the 
spiritual side of the doctrine of strength. 
Without this beautiful portrait, the 
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author’s downright, unqualified asser- 
tion of the Physical Force Doctrine 
would have sounded not only crude 
but unconvincing. Hughes was as 
truculent in his good-humored way as 
Lawrence himself. His hero is a 
fighter by race and by nurture. 


“The Browns are a fighting family. 
One may question their wisdom, or wit, 
or beauty, but about their fight there 
can be no question. Wherever hard 
knocks of any kind, visible or invisible, 
are going, there the Brown who is 
nearest must shove in his carcass.’ 
‘Most other folk get tired of such work. 
The old Browns, with red faces, white 
whiskers, and bald heads, go on 
believing and fighting to a green old 
age.” “After all, what would life be 
without fighting? From the cradle to 
the grave, fighting, rightly understood, 
is the business, the real highest, 
honestest business of every son of 
man. Everyone who is worth his salt 
has his enemies, who must be beaten, 
be they evil thoughts and habits in 
himself, or spiritual wickedness in high 
places, or Russians, or Border-ruffians, 
or Bill, Tom, or Harry, who will not 
let him live his life in quiet till he has 
thrashed them. It is no good for 
Quakers, or any other body of men, 
to uplift their voices against fighting. 
Human nature is too strong for them, 
and they don’t follow their own pre- 
cepts. Every soul of them is doing his 
own piece of fighting, somehow and 
somewhere. The world might be a 
. better world without fighting, for 
anything I know, but it wouldn’t be 
our world; and therefore I am dead 
against crying peace when there is no 
peace, and isn’t meant to be.”’ 


There is another literary influence, 
one that fascinated and left its mark 
on Carlyle, which is also easy to 
trace, not only in the ideas of Mus- 
cular Novelists, but in their actual 
words and phrases. At this time, the 
Icelandic Sagas were in a fair way of 
becoming known to every well-read 
person in Europe. Carlyle’s phrase of 


the Heimskringla and of Olaf Tryg- 
gvason, “‘the wildly beautifullest man, 
in body and soul, that one has ever 
heard of in the North,’ had helped 
to spread their fame. Scott had 
paraphrased the Eyrbyggia Saga. Mal- 
let’s Northern Antiquities was an old 
book even in his time. Miéiiller’s 
Sagabibliothek appeared at Copenhagen 
in 1817-20. But the general resur- 
rection of the Sagas began with the 
splendid translations published by 
Dasent about the turn of the century. 
The saga-spirit was in the air; men 
talked about it at college, and wrote 
about it in magazines. Words like 
“berserk” and ‘‘viking’’ became gen- 
erally current at this date, and writers 
found meanings for them in the life 
they had to describe. 

In his general lines, the saga-hero 
was much like other primitive heroes, 
but certain traits were curiously 
exaggerated. Will, self-reliance, in- 
dependence, impatience of wrong, were 
developed in the Icelander almost to 
the degree of vices; and the comple- 
mentary passions of ungovernable 
obstinacy, savage individualism, and 
bloodthirsty revenge, furnish all the 
villainy necessary to the most tragic of 
plots. Though public opinion in 
Iceland branded the rabid fury of the 
berserk as a detestable thing, and the 
most reverend figure in the whole 
literature is the wise old law-giver Nial, 
whose hands were unstained with blood, 
the Sagas, by the mere vividness of 
their portrayal, exalted violence to a 
dangerous pitch. They depict a state 
of society in which the strong arm, in 
spite of complicated legal checks, is 
actually supreme. 

This almost Nietszchean individual- 
ism is reproduced in Lawrence’s heroes, 
while the finer spirit of the Sagas is 
implicit in Kingsley. In the Lawren- 
tian heroes it is easy to find counter- 
parts to Murdering Glum, who had 
fits of laughter when the appetite for 
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killing came upon him, and of the 
irascible Grettir, with his incorrigible 
weakness for getting into scrapes and 
slaying men illegally. Kingsley painted 
a lifelike berserk in Salvation Yeo, 
the cunning old slayer of the Philistines, 
and there are still more direct traces 
of the viking rage and ‘‘shape-strength”’ 
in Hereward. ‘I never on earth met 
him whom I feared, and why should I 
fear him in heaven? If I met Odin, I 
would fight with Odin. If Odin were 
the stronger, he would slay me; if I 
were the stronger, I would slay him.” 

In the year of Balaclava and Inker- 
mann Kingsley wrote to F. D. Mau- 
rice, ‘‘This war would have made me 
half mad, if I had let it. It seemed so 
dreadful to hear of those Alma heights 
being taken and not to be there; but 
God knows best, and I suppose I am 
not fit for such brave work, but only 
like Camille Desmoulins, ‘une pauvre 
créature, née pour faire des vers.’ 
But I ean fight still (I don’t mean in 
controversy—I am sick of that)... 
but in writing books which will make 
others fight. This one is to be called 
Westward Ho!’’ Here Kingsley at- 
tempted to mirror the Elizabethan 
era as the Sagas mirrored the great 
epoch when the Norsemen explored 
the Arctic and Atlantic, discovered 
America, and subjugated Britain. It is 
a Saga of English enterprise and 
adventure, with a band of viking 
heroes. 

Kingsley succeeded better in resus- 
citating the pagan ideal in Hereward 
the Wake, published in 1866, which 
has a similar ground-plan to the epic 
of Olaf Tryggvason. Though Kings- 
ley’s subtitle was The Lasi of the Eng- 
lish, he regards Hereward as a Norse- 
man, a viking, a free adventurer, 
fighting for his own hand, and owing 
no man fealty. Britain belongs to the 
Scandinavian world; England is the 
former conquest of Canute, and now 
the prize of another Norseman, Wil- 
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liam the Conqueror. Hereward runs 
the conventional career of a Saga-hero, 
is outlawed, wins distinction in foreign 
parts, and comes home to fight for 
his patrimony. He is selfish, brutal, 
and immoral; a slave to passion, a bully 
who drives his wife to a nunnery, a 
bravo who lets his country go to ruin 
rather than subdue his Danish pride 
to fight under the West Saxon Harold. 
This is his evil side. His virtues are 
indomitable courage, self-reliance, and 
a lordly generosity. Even his vices 
have the epic grandeur so unfailing 
in the tragic heroes of the Sagas. 

The salient characteristics of the 
Muscular Novel were exaggerated to a 
ludicrous degree by George Alfred 
Lawrence, author of Guy Livingstone, 
in which, as well as in his later novels, 
the same two inspiring ideas, the war 
and the saga-spirit, jump to the eye. 
Lawrence was a graduate of New Inn 
Hall, and was entered at the Middle 
Temple but in 1857, owing to the 
sensation made by Guy Livingstone, 
he gave up law for literature. He held 
a commission in the militia, and was 
commonly known as Major Lawrence. 
During the American Civil War, he 
sympathized strongly with the South 
—who could doubt it that has read his 
novels? He sailed to the States with 
the intention of joining the Confeder- 
ate Army, but before he reached their 
lines he was captured by the Federals, 
and released from durance only at the 
British Ambassador’s intercession, and 
on the express understanding that he 
should return at once to England. 
Lawrence published nine novels and A 
Bundle of Ballads before his death in 
1876. The mere titles give an inkling 
of their character—Sword and Gown, 
Barren Honor, Sans Merci, Breaking a 
Butterfly, Brakespeare. 

Lawrence came into his popularity 
on the crest of the wave, and went on 
writing defiant idealizations of mus- 
cularity when public opinion had 
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tired of it. By the time he came to 
Sword and Gown we find him saying, 
“There is a heavy run just now against 
the Physical Force Doctrine. It is 
true there are some writers, not the 
weakest, who stili cling to the old- 
fashioned mould. Putting Lancelot 
and Amyas out of the question, I 
think I would sooner have stood up to 
most heroes of romance than to sturdy 
Adam Bede. It can’t be a question ot 
religion or morality; for ‘Muscular 
Christianity’ is the stock sarcasm of the 
opposite party; it must be a question 
of good taste. Well, ancient Greece 
is supposed to have had some floating 
ideas on that subject, and she deified 
strength. It is perfectly true that to 
thrash a prize-fighter unnecessarily is 
not a virtuous or glorious action; 
but I contend that the capability of 
doing so is an admirable and enviable 
attribute. There are grades of phys- 
ical as well as of moral perfection; 
and, after all, the same Hand created 
both.” This sort of stuff would be 
hailed as very crude Nietzscheism 
today, and Lawrence’s anticipations 
of the superman as bad caricature. 
His heroes were described, by those 
who loved them not, as a mixture 
of libertine and prize-fighter. Their 
leader, Guy Livingstone, reappears 
in successive novels with differences of 
period and costume, and, in one case 
at least, of sex. He is endowed with 
prodigious bodily strength, with a 
savage temper masked by imper- 
turbable calm; he is haughty, domi- 
neering, and contemptuous of every- 
body and everything not belonging to 
his own order, for every character of 
Lawrence’s whom he treats with the 
slightest respect is ‘thoroughbred.’ 
One can hardly conceive how even the 
omnivorous borrower from the cir- 
culating library could tolerate such a 
creation, except as a recoil from the 
smug, genteel hero that had brightened 
the pages of Mrs. Gore and Lady 


Georgiana Fullerton. Still, there was 
a time when Lara and the Giaour 
had crowds of worshipers all over 
Europe, and Lawrence had a vigorous, 
arrogant style that fascinated the sort 
of reader who afterwards fell a victim 
to the blandishments of Ouida. 

The ancient blood, the superb 
physique, the intractable will, and the 
prowess among the ladies that dis- 
tinguished Guy, were inherited by 
Major Royston, in Sword and Gown. 
Probably what attracted readers to 
Lawrence was his trick of putting a 
barbarian hero from the dark ages in a 
modern environment. At any rate, 
when he placed his berserk in what 
should have been a more congenial 
sphere among the knights of Chandos 
and Du Guescelin, as he does in Brake- 
speare, a tale of the Hundred Years’ 
War, he was not so successful. Yet 
this is a rousing story, with no lack of 
Homeric combats. Of course, he 
inveighs at large on the abolition of 
dueling, that touchstone of gentility. 
“Prudent and polite Prussia,’”’ he says, 
in language that shows what the 
muscular doctrine was leading to, 
“under the rule of the most Christian 
of all sovereigns, ordains these matters 
differently. If hand be laid on the 
sacred uniform,” etc. 

Reaction was inevitable. Everyone 
knows how it was voiced in Matthew 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy (1869) 
and Friendship’s Garland (1871), and 
the immortal subdivision of the Brit- 
ish people into Barbarians, Philistines, 
and Populace. But a book that had 
considerable though ephemeral effect 
was Man and Wife, by Wilkie Collins. 
It was admittedly written for a pur- 
pose, or rather two purposes, to show 
up the defects of the Marriage Laws, 
and to denounce ‘“‘the present mania 
for athletic sports.” Granted that a 
story framed purposely to expose 
what the writer considers a corrupt 
state of things may be styled a novel, 
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Man and Wife is a good one; at all 
events it is constructed with the 
author’s well-known mastery of crafts- 
manship, and is uniformly interesting. 

The. marriage question is not our 
present concern; the other question is. 
Wilkie Collins depicts a nation ab- 
sorbed, to the exclusion of any higher 
interests, in the cult of athletic sport. 


There is far too much glorification 
in England, just now, of the mere 
physical qualities which an Englishman 
shares with the savage and the brute. 
And the ill results are beginning to show 
themselves already. We are readier 
than we ever were to practise all that 
is rough in our national customs, and 
to excuse ail that is violent and 
brutish in our national acts. Read the 
popular books; attend the popular 
amusements—and you will find at the 
bottom of them all a lessening regard 
for the gentler graces of civilized life, 
and a growing admiration for the 
virtues of the aboriginal Britons. 


Had the writer been reading Kings- 
ley’s opening paragraphs in Hereward, 
where the virtues of primitive times, 
for instance, of the era of the Norman 
Conquest, are contrasted with the 
vices of ‘‘incivilization’’? 

Wilkie Collins attacks on two sides. 
Argument he puts in the mouth of a 
sensible and satirical old gentleman, 
Sir Patrick Lundie, wha cannot put 
up with the present veneration of 
young men, nor they with him. But 
his main attack is by way of the awful 
example, in the person of Geoffrey 
Delamayn, son of Lord Holchester, and 
champion of all England as a runner 
and boxer—marvelous combination! 
Delamayn, who unites many incom- 
patible propensities, an insatiable thirst 
for beer, addiction to tobacco, and 
Guy Livingstone’s zest for the sport of 
woman-hunting, with devotion to the 
prize ring, the foot race and the 
Spartan training necessary for pre- 
eminence in these accomplishments, 
is the monster whose villainies serve to 


exhibit the abuses of the Marriage 
Laws, and whose brutality and well- 
merited fate show what the craze for 
athletic sports can bring an educated 
gentleman to. He drives one un- 
fortunate woman to the verge of sui- 
cide and another to crime, and brings 
himself to a disgraceful end in the act of 
attempting murder. Lawrence let the 
cat out of the bag when he praised 
Prussia for keeping up the duello, in 
the same breath as he glorified the 
“Physical Force Doctrine.’”’ Let us 
quote the author of Man and Wife 
on such methods of preparing young 
men for social life: 


The savage element in humanity— 
let the modern optimists who doubt its 
existence look at any uncultivated 
man (no matter how muscular), woman 
(no matter how beautiful), or child (no 
matter how young)—began to show 
itself furtively in his eyes, to utter 
itself furtively in his voice. Was he to 
blame for the manner in which he 
looked at her, and spoke to her? Not 
he! What had there been in the 
training of his life (at school or at 
college) to soften and subdue the 
savage element in him? About as 
much as there had been in the training 
of his ancestors (without the school 
or the college) five hundred years 
since. 


The interest of all this at the present 
time hardly needs emphasis. The 
Muscular Novel is not of great im- 
portance in the history of literature. 
As usual, war had had its effect on 
writers and readers, but had not 
evoked any imaginative creation of 
surpassing merit or permanence. It is 
in reference to the educational ques- 
tion, in its widest aspects, that the 
Muscular Novel is significant. Each 
of the writers under review was 
engaged in expressing his ideas on the 
educational problem. Tennyson re- 
garded war as an educating and 
refining experience. This is the thesis 
also of Two Years Ago: all Kingsley’s 
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novels, indeed, from Yeast to Here- 
ward, enunciate definite views on the 
proper ideal for England and English 
character and the means of attaining it. 
Hughes sets out from a practical ac- 
count of education at school and 
university, to discourse at large on the 
methods then adopted for educating 
the masses. Following the lead of 
Kingsley, whom he admires without 
any real sympathy, Lawrence pro- 
pounds his own ideal, crude and re- 
actionary as it is. Collins writes as 
a social critic rather than as a 
novelist. 

The Muscular Novel offers food for 
thought in the present inconceivably 
deeper crisis than the European war 
of the ’fifties. More appalling ques- 
tions than national education are 
before us; yet national education will 
remain a supremely important issue. 
At present thought is too chaotic, too 
dumbfounded, for theory. Our ideas 
are flung back into the melting pot, 
among them our views on physical and 
moral education. Who says a word 
now about degeneracy? That cry 
has been stultified by the endurance 
and splendid tenacity of the alleged 
degenerates. Now it is the lower 
middle classes, supposed to be un- 
strung by the nervous tension of the 
struggle for life and the pressure of 
intellectual demands, who are being 
tested. And the most astonishing 
phenomenon of the war has been the 
way they have borne the test, the cool 
cheerfulness and steadiness with which 

The Contemporary Review. 


the overworked clerk and shopman 
have stood the superhuman strain. 
So much for theory. One might do 
worse than go to the novelist, that 
most truthful of social historians, for 
more reliable views, especially to 
practical men like Hughes and Kings- 
ley. One might do worse than consult 
the poets. Gladstone would never 
have reviewed Maud in that censorious 
strain now. Perhaps it wants a poet 
to perceive the refining, regenerating, 
and healing influence of war, when so 
many other aspects dull our finer 
vision. At any rate, we know now 
more than we ever knew before of the 
realities of life. We have seen war, as 
Kingsley put it, raise up ‘‘heroes and 
heroines’’ among us, and beheld for 
ourselves the ‘‘nobler elements under 
the crust.’’ In reading Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays today, it is not difficult to 
hear Judge Hughes holding forth on 
the wholesomeness of the fighting spirit 
the nonsense of conscientious objec- 
tion, the duty of national service. We 
hear his views on many platforms. 
Muscular Christianity is alive again, 
and, we hope, without the excess and 
the uglier tendencies that developed 
then into Muscular Blackguardism. 
We are no believers in the crude 
Physical Force Doctrine. The Prus- 
sian spirit prophetically extolled by 
Lawrence has taught us the folly and 
danger of that. But with the teaching 
of Kingsley, Hughes, and Tennyson, 
refined by later experience, we are at 


one. 
Ernest A. Baker. 





HIS CONSCIENCE. 


Kenneth Anderson was a “dour” 
man, with a face that had worn into 
furrows and ruts. He lived in a cot- 
tage at the town head, and made 
boots and shoes and “clogs,” those 
wooden-soled shoes which make such a 


clatter on the cobblestones of the 
street. He was pronounced by his 
neighbors unsociable, for instead of 
gossiping with them, which was cer- 
tainly the right thing to do, he would 
go away after his day’s work was done 
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and his hammering ceased, and have 
a walk by himself up the green bank 
of the river, which seemed to flow in 
gold to meet him out of the very sun 
itself as it went down in the west; 
and even on winter evenings he would 
be seen going for his solitary ramble, 
when the sky was white with stars 
and the north was full of the quick 
searchlights of the Aurora. 

Of course, his neighbors had their 
excuses for him. He had been mar- 
ried—‘‘a nice decent lassie she was— 
a daughter of Mr. Craig of the Tem- 
pleland farm, over by Netherdent, 
and she was dead, and it was since 
her death that Kenneth Anderson 
had taken to this kind of solitary 
existence.” 

At first, of course, there was good 
reason for it. The neighbors could 
make excuses for his moroseness under 
the circumstances. “It was only 
decent.”’” But when the poor woman 
had been dead for years, it did seem 
unnatural that a man like Kenneth 
Anderson should keep himself to him- 
self as he did, ‘“‘for all the world as if 
the folk were na’ fit to associate with.” 

Grief, they seemed to think, should 
have a short memory; indeed, some, 
like Mr. Payne the grocer, had justi- 
fied their opinions, for when his first 
wife died, hadn’t he married again 
within six months of the funeral? and 
when his second wife was laid in the 
same hospitable grave, wasn’t he 
“speering’” Janet Byres before the 
woman was cold in the kirkyard? 

But it was obvious that that was not 
Kenneth Anderson’s way. 

But the shoemaker’s own view of his 
conduct was different from that of his 
neighbors who gossiped about it. He 
remembered that when he had been a 
lad he had been as harum-scarum as 
the rest. Not that he was wicked or 
that they were wicked, but they were 
careless of good. They were boys with 
“‘life’ in them, and found it difficult 
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in the town-village to find a suitable 
channel for that stream, and it natur- 
ally surged a good deal and got drumlie 
like the river when it is in spate. Be- 
sides, in those days he made friends, 
indeed, he was friendly with some to 
whom he might better have given ‘‘a 
wide berth.”” There was Gavin Tait, 
for instance. He was not a man to 
make a friend of, for he was an “‘idle 
loon,’’ and many a night at e’en could 
be seen “‘measuring the road,’’ as they 
said—with a delicacy of allusion— 
after spending half the day and all 
his siller at ‘‘The Turk’s Head.” Still 
they had excuses for Kenneth even 
in those days, and said he was ‘“‘led off 
his feet,’’ and that if he did ‘‘take a 
drop too much”’ he was a good work- 
man and made boots and shoes that 
defied the cobbles. 

It was after a scattered youth that 
he came to know Elsie Craig, and 
somehow he thought she was a dif- 
ferent sort of lass from those that he 
and Gavin had been “‘daffin” with, 
and that fact at first made him curious, 
afterwards respectful, and out of that 
cold soil in him there grew up in time 
the flower of love. But, then, it was 
hopeless love. She must have known 
what sort of man he was. He looked 
back on his past, and found it un- 
worthy of her. Looked at with his 
new eyes, he saw that he had been 
throwing away his precious days into 
the gutter. Why, to love her worthily 
one ought to have been a saint. He 
worshiped at a distance, therefore, 
but ‘‘The Turk’s Head’? knew him no 
more. 

It was an accident and a broken leg 
that brought them together. One day 
Kenneth Anderson was leaning against 
his door-post, basking in the afternoon 
sun. He was straightening his back 
after a stooping morning, he was resting 
his eyes on the flat green of the fields 
and the young leaves of the trees 
which were lapping the spring air. 
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Just then he saw Elsie Craig coming 
down the road, and his first thought 
was to hide himself, to go indoors and 
begin hammering at the nails and the 
rivets again. Why he should have 
taken such a red face, why his heart 
under the leather flap of his apron 
should have begun to hammer as if it 
too was making a shoe, he did not 
know. But before he could make up 
his mind, he saw that there was a 
carriage coming down the road, and 
the horses were pounding the road 
wi h their metal hooves, the carriage 
was swaying from side to side, the 
coachman was ‘‘sawing’’ at the horses’ 
mouths with unavailing reins. It 
was a case of frightened runaways. 
Terror was stronger than the metal 
bits in their mouths. 

It came on quickly, so quickly that 
a child, which could scarcely walk, 
but could only toddle, had not time to 
get out of the way of the thundering 
engine of death which was flouncing 
down the road in rolling dust-clouds. 
It was then that Kenneth Anderson 
made up his mind, and rushed out into 
the road, and only just in time. He 
picked up the child in a strong hand, 
and ran on, but one of the horse’s fore 
legs caught him in the calf, and he 
rolled over in the dust, but clear of the 
wheels. 

The carriage in its fury passed on 
down the street, and Kenneth Ander- 
son was left lying there in the dust 
with the whimpering baby in his hand. 
It was then that Elsie Craig came up. 

‘Here, take it,’’ he said, holding out 
the child. 

“But you’re hurt?” she said. 

“‘Naught to speak of,” he said. 

But it was spoken of, and the town, 
for some days at any rate, called the 
shoemaker a hero—and there was one 
heart that had registered that word in it. 

That was, as I say, what brought 
them together. His leg in time was 
searcely any the worse. Nothing but a 


slight limp, and in time they were 
married. 

Everybody said that the shoe- 
maker had “turned over a new leaf.” 
He had given up the companionship of 
Gavin Tait and the other ‘roaring 
blades,” he had ‘no use for ‘The 
Turk’s Head,’’’ and he himself said, 
“the had married his conscience.” It 
was quite true in a sense. He thought 
of all his actions, not as being right or 
wrong, but what Elsie would think of 
them. ‘You see,’ as he said, ‘“‘she 
knew.”’ He had always been honest 
as a workman in a business way, now 
he was honest on a higher plane. 
“Elsie wouldn’t call that fair.” 

It was wonderful how her presence 
in his life had altered it. He saw things 
now not as he used to do, with shrewd- 
ness, with cunning, but with eyes 
which saw distant consequences, and 
those eyes, as he declared, were his 
wife’s eyes. He had been blind like a 
kitten until she came along, and she 
taught him to see. All this, of course, 
was exaggeration, but it was the beauti- 
ful exaggeration which one gets when 
one looks through the lens of love. 

They were, in the five years that 
they were together, quite a happy and 
contented pair. The house at the 
town head had been as much changed 
as Kenneth Anderson was. ‘Now it 
was snod.’”’ But even a clean neat 
house will not keep out disease, and at 
the end of those five years Elsie was 
taken ill and died—and left a sorrowful 
husband behind her. 

“It won’t be long,’ he said, when 
they were parting. ‘I dinna’ think I 
could live without my conscience.” 

But he was wrong. He lived for 
some fifteen quiet years after his 
wife’s death; but he never was alone. 
People said he lived a lonely life, but 
somehow he seemed never to be alone. 
She was about the place just as she 
used to be. He had to keep it ‘“‘snod’’ 
just as she had, and every time he had 











to decide upon an action which in- 
volved a choice between right and 
wrong, between kind and cruel, be- 
tween greatness and meanness, be- 
tween half true and half false—and we 
are always at the parting of such ways 
—he had recourse to ‘‘his conscience,” 
and he felt her presence constantly in 
that long absence. It was thus that 
he did not frequent the gossip shops 
of the town, it was thus that he would 
go out of an evening to hear the birds 
lilting as they shot like shuttles from 
tree to tree or slid deftly from green 
bush to green bush. It was thus too 
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that even on winter nights he could 
walk without loneliness—there was 
such a company of stars—and the . 
“northern lancers’ were “pricking” 
round the pole. But after the long sad 
years his time came, and he was “‘laid 
on his back.” The neighbors, who had 
some awe of him, were kind enough 
now, and some of them were with him 
when he drew his Jast stubborn breath, 
and when death rattled in his throat; 
but they failed to understand his last 
words, which were— 

“I’m going, thank God, I’m going 
to meet my conscience.” 

Guy Fleming. 





YPRES. 
(September, 1915.) 


Push on, my Lord of Wiirtemberg, 
across the Flemish Fen! 
See where the lure of Ypres calls you! 
There’s just one ragged British line of 
Plumer’s weary men, 
It’s true they held you off before, but 
venture it again! 
Come, try your luck, whatever fate 
befalls you! 


You’ve been some little time, my Lord. 
Perhaps you scarce remember 
The far-off early days of that 
resistance. 
Was it in October last? Or was it in 
November? 
And now the leaves are turning and 
you stand in mid-September 
Still staring at the Belfry in the 
distance. 


Can you recall the fateful day—a day of 
drifting skies, 
When you started on the famous 
Calais onset? 
Can it be the War-Lord blundered 
when he urged the enterprise? 
For surely it’s a weary while since first 
before your eyes 
That old Belfry rose against the sunset. 


You held council at your quarters, 
when the budding Alexanders 
And the Pickel-haubed Caesars gave 
their reasons. 
Was there one amongst that bristle- 
headed circle of commanders, 
Ever ventured the opinion that a little 
town of Flanders 
Would hold you pounded here 
through all the seasons! 


You all clasped hands upon it. 
You would break the British 
line, 

You would smash a road to westward 
with your host, 

The howitzers should thunder and the 
Uhlan lances shine, 

Till Calais heard the blaring of the 
distant ‘“‘Wacht am Rhein,’ 

As you topped the grassy uplands of 
the coast. 


And so next day your battle rolled 
across the Menin Plain, 
Where Capper’s men stood lonely 
to your wrath. 
You broke him, and you broke him, 
but you broke him all in 
vain, 
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For he and his contemptibles kept 
closing up again, 
And the khaki bar was still across 
your path. 


And on the day when Gheluvelt lay 
smoking in the sun, 

When Von Deimling stormed so 
hotly in the van, 

You smiled as Haig reeled backwards 
and you thought him on the 
run, 

But, alas for dreams that vanish, for 
before the day was done, 

It was you, my Lord of Wiirtemberg, 
that ran. 


A dreary day was that—but another 
came, more dreary, 
When the Guard from Arras led 
your fierce attacks, 
Spruce and splendid in the morning 
were the Potsdam Grenadiere, 
But not so spruce that evening when 
they staggered spent and weary, 
With those cursed British storming 
at their backs. 


You knew—your spies had told you— 
that the ranks were scant and 
thin, 

That the guns were short of shell 
and very few, 

By all Bernhardi’s maxims you were 
surely bound to win, 

There’s the open town before you. 
Haste, my Lord, and enter in, 

Or the War-Lord may have tele- 
grams for you. 


Then came the rainy winter, when the 
price was ever dearer, 
Every time you neared the prize of 
which you dreamed, 
Each day the Belfry faced you, but 
you never brought it nearer, 
Each night you saw it clearly, but you 
never saw it clearer. 
Ah, what a weary time it must have 
seemed! 


At last there came the Easter when you 

loosed the coward gases, 
Surely you have got the rascals 
now! 

You could see them spent and choking 
as you watched them thro’ your 
glasses, 

Yes, they choke, but never waver, 
and again the moment passes, 

Without one leaf of laurel for your 
brow. 


Then at Hooge you had them helpless, 
for their guns were one to ten, 
And you blasted trench and traverse 
at your will. 
You had them dead and buried, but 
they still sprang up again; 
‘“‘Donnerwetter!’”’ cried your Lordship, 
“Donnerwetter!’’ cried your 
men, 
For their very ghosts were guarding 
Ypres still. 


Active, Guards, Reserve—men of every 
corps and name 
That the bugles of the War-Lord 
muster in. 
Each in turn you tried them, but the 
story was the same; 
Play it how you would, my Lord, you 
never won the game, 
No, never in a twelvemonth did you 
win. 


A year, my Lord of Wiirtemberg—a 
year, or nearly so, 
Since first you faced that British 
vis-a-vis. 
Your learned Commandanten are the 
men who ought to know, 
But to ordinary mortals it would seem 
a trifle slow, 
If you really mean to travel to the 
sea. 


If you cannot straf the British, since 
they strafen you so well, 
You can safely smash the town that 
lies so near, 
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So it’s down with arch and buttress, 
down with belfry and with 
bell, 

And it’s hoch the seven-seven that can 
drop the petrol shell 

On the shrines that pious hands have 
loved to rear! 


Fair Ypres was a relic of the soul of 


other days, 
A poet’s dream, a  wanderer’s 
delight. 


We will keep it as a symbel of your 


brute Teutonic ways, 
The Poetry Review. 


That millions yet unborn may come 
and curse you as they gaze 
At this token of your impotence and 
spite. 


For shame, my Lord of Wiirtemberg! 
Across the Flemish Fen, 
See where the little army calls you. 
It’s just the old familiar line of fifty 
thousand men; . 
They’ve beat you once or twice, my 
Lord, but venture it again, 
Come, try your luck, whatever fate 
befalls you. 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 





SEAPLANING IN SINAI. 


In the autumn of 1914, when Turkey 
was preparing her long-cherished 
scheme for the invasion of Egypt, the 
force at the disposal of Sir John 
Maxwell for the defense of the Suez 
Canal was none too large, and informa- 
tion as to the nature and direction 
of the impending attack was all- 
important. 

It was thought that one of the lines 
of advance might be from Maan on the 
Hedjaz railway across the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba by the great Pilgrim 
Road through Nekhl, the capital of 
Sinai, to Suez. To clear up the situa- 
tion an air reconnaissance was re- 
quired, and this could only be done by 
seaplane. 

Now, as is universally known, 
England was at this period still un- 
prepared, and engines of war were 
scarce. The need in France was 
desperate, and Egypt had to fulfil her 
time-honored réle of making bricks 
without straw. 

It chanced that Turkey before the 
War had placed an order in France 
for a number of Seaplanes of the Nieu- 
port Monoplane type. These, taken 
over by the French Government as they 
stood, were formed into a Naval Sea- 


plane Squadron, and sent out to 
Egyptian waters to co-operate with 
the British forces there. 

However, the Turkish Government 
supervision of the planes in building 
had been lax, and the machines were 
not up to the standard required by 
either the British or the French 
Government. Still, it was something 
to have seaplanes at all, and we were 
most grateful for them. 

Thus it came about that one sunny 
day in December I found myself 
steaming down the Gulf of Suez in 
H.M.S. Winged Lady, with orders to 
proceed up the Gulf of Akaba, and, 
flying from there, endeavor to recon- 
noitre Maan, and ascertain if any 
concentration of enemy troops was 
going on in that neighborhood. 

My plane, the L 13, was lashed 
firmly just forward of the after-bridge, 
looking like some venomous fly fat- 
tening on the fumes from the stoke- 
hold. On this occasion the pilot was a 
Contre-Maitre of the French Navy, 
and a typical Breton. With him were 
two French mechanics, keen and capa- 
ble men both. 

Turning up into the Gulf of Akaba 
the following day, we saw our approach 
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signaled by the smoke of fires on 
distant hill-tops. 

On our arrival at the head of the 
Gulf, Akaba was found to be deserted, 
the Turkish garrison having with- 


drawn along a neighboring Wadi a - 


few miles on the road towards Maan. 
The town itself is a mere collection of 
mud houses clustering round the old 
Turkish fort, stone-built and dating 
from the eighteenth century. A fringe 
of palms, coming down to the water’s 
edge, provides the only touch of green 
in a desolate sun-baked landscape. 
The place, has now little importance, 
save as the Turkish frontier post on the 
Egyptian border and as a stage on the 
pilgrim road to Mecca. But in olden 
times it was a great and flourishing city 
—the port of Solomon, through which 
came the spices of the East and other 
delights recounted in the Book of 
Kings. 

Between Akaba and Maan lies a 
range of wild mountains, unmapped 
and waterless. The distance was 65 
miles—a long way for a seaplane to 
venture inland. To our disgust, after 
many attempts, the idea of getting to 
Maan had to be given up, as even at 
5000 feet—the greatest height these 
seaplanes were capable of attaining— 
we found we still could not top the 
mountains. It was a great disappoint- 
ment. The only course left promising 
any results seemed to be to undertake 
a lengthy reconnaissance up the Wadi 
Akaba towards the Dead Sea, to see, 
from tracks across the valley, whether 
any large body of troops had passed 
into Sinai. 

So, on the last day of December, 
having discarded everything of weight, 
even our rifles, from the machine and 
filled up with the maximum amount of 
petrol, we started up the great valley 
to the north. 

It is an astounding piece of country 
—a great rift in the earth’s crust from 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley to 


the Red Sea at Akaba. It seems to 
vary from one to two miles wide, with 
cliffs two thousand feet sheer guarding 
it on the east. Down these cliffs only 
about three paths are to be found by 
which laden camels can pass. It is 
pre-eminently the country of Sinbad 
the Sailor and the great Roc. Away 
to the left we were looking down on 
the tangled plateau of Sinai shining 
many-hued with its curious formation 
of alternating red and yellow sand- 
stone. A wild and desolate land it 
seemed where no Man was. 

It was a gorgeous morning, and the 
engine was running sweetly and well— 
a pleasant change for us, as we had 
lately had no less than six forced re- 
turns owing to engine failure. Soon I 
could see what I took to be the great 
mass of Mount Horeb, with the ancient 
rock city of Petra close below it. 

Not long after we reached the water- 
shed of the valley where the wadis 
begin to run north. 

Looking at the watch, I saw it was 
quite time to turn or we shouldn’t 
have enough petrol to take us back. 
though we should have the assistance 
of something like a 30-knot breeze 
behind us. 

Not a sign had we seen of any tracks 
crossing the valley, nor, except for a 
few camels, was there any sign of life. 

Climbing to get greater advantage 
from the wind, we were soon flicking 
along at 4700 feet at about 90 miles 
an hour in great content. I could 
already pick up the outline of a hill 
beyond which I knew must be the sea, 
and remember noting that another 
twenty miles, or five minutes’ flight, 
would see us home, when there was a 
falter in the engine—a stutter or two 
and she stopped. We began at once 
to plane down. The exhaust-pipe 
at my feet had come adrift. Thinking 
this might be the source of trouble, I 
got on my knees to try and fix it, but 
on looking round at the pilot I saw 
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him shake his head, so evidently 
something more serious was the cause. 
Vol-planing is always a delightful 
sensation, but on this occasion not 
quite so much so, as seaplanes are not 
constructed to land on solid ground. 
We came down some _ distance, 
“banked,” and then turned up north, 
the pilot’s idea being to put her up 
into the wind and so take some of the 
way off her before pancaking. Mean- 
while, we both took off our goggles 
to save the glass going into our eyes 
at the inevitable crash. The engine 
had failed at 11.27, and it seemed as if 
we were quite five minutes coming 
down, though it was probably much 
less. However, at 11.45 I found 
myself in an extraordinary attitude. 
Chin and mouth embedded in gravel, 
legs in the air mixed up in some wires, 
a lavish dressing of castor-oil spreading 
over my hair, while a steady stream of 
petrol ran down my neck and into my 
mouth. 

In front of me was a small window 
in the débris of the fusilage through 
which I could see some distance along 
the ground. Shouts for the Contre- 
Maitre Grall elicited no response, and 
the inference was that he was dead. 
Indeed, I could not understand why I 
was not so myself. Any way I looked 
at it, the prospect was not alluring. 
It was not possible to move, and a 
slow death from thirst seemed inevi- 
table if I could not burrow a way out 
under the machine with my hands. 
Luckily I had on thick leather gloves, 
and began to dig down through the 
sandy gravel. The need of hind legs 
for satisfactory burrowing in this 
Manner was now brought home to me, 
for as soon as I made any progress the 
pile of soft stuff on either side began to 
tumble in again. 

Presently the weleome sound of some 
one coughing reached me, and I heard 
Grall’s voice asking if I were alive. 
He soon cleared my feet, and guided 


me in wriggling upwards and out- 
wards through a sliding panel in the 
body of the plane. 

Grall, it appeared, had on the 
shock of landing been shot clear of the 
plane, and having been a trained 
acrobat as a boy contrived to land 
neatly on the back of his shoulders. 

Having congratulated each other 
on the phenomenon of our being still 
alive, and more or less whole, we pro- 
ceeded to feel all our pockets for 
matches with which to burn the ma- 
chine, but by some mischance neither 
had brought any. It did not seem to 
matter, however, as the machine was 
crushed and broken beyond repair. 

Taking stock of the situation, we 
found we had one water-bottle, two 
pieces of choeolate, and nearly twenty 
miles to go through an enemy’s coun- 
try to our ship. 

Grall was looking very green, and 
seemed to have considerable dif- 
ficulty in breathing, but using my 
shoulder as a prop, he was able to get 
along, and we started off. By three 
o’clock, though we had managed to do 
only about six miles, and had already 
had one long rest, he was done, and 
could go no farther. His breathing 
gave him great pain—he seemed to be 
bruised internally. 

It was very difficult to know what 
to do, but it seemed imperative that I 
should try to get down to the ship, 
lest by our non-return the Captain 
might well assume us both killed, and 
go away. 

We agreed that this was the only 
solution if help was to be brought to 
Grall, and, after dividing the chocolate 
and leaving the water-bottle, I started 
off, first, however, impressing on my 
companion the exact route he was to 
follow when he felt stronger. 

The problem now was how to dodge 
the wandering Bedouin, who with 
their herds were fairly numerous as one 
approached the coast. 
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They would be camped probably 
by the scattered thorn-trees in the 
center of the valley bed—their flocks 
would be grazing up in the hills on the 
Sinai side. Consequently, by keeping 
a course midway between the bottom 
of the valley and the side, I reckoned I 
should see people coming down from 
the hills against the sky-line before 
they would see me, and that the 
people in the camps in the valley bed 
would have great difficulty in spotting 
me against the now setting sun— 
particularly as my brown leather 
jacket blended well with the landscape. 

I was making good going, but as the 
country was mostly covered with 
small boulders about the size of a loaf 
of bread, there was always the fear of 
twisting an ankle and thus becoming 
incapacitated. 

Twice I had to lie up in hollows, 
really rather thankful of the excuse 
for a rest! Once while two small 
Bedouin girls herded a flock of goats 
past me—once while a big herd of 
milch camels grazed their slow way 
down. 

At last, to my joy, the sun went 
down. I was already on the fringe of 
some red sandhills, which I knew could 
be seen from the ship, and I hoped my 
troubles were over, when to my dis- 
gust a full moon, slowly climbing above 
the distant mountains, lit up the 
landscape. 

Coming down a long slope towards 
the sea, my ear caught the sound of 
the chink of metal, and I descried the 
dim shapes of horsemen spread out in 
extended line and advancing towards 
me. There seemed no escape. An old 
and gnarled thorn-tree appeared my 
only hope, and, reaching it, I curled 
myself up in its deep black shadow, 
carefully conforming to the irregulari- 
ties of the outline. Coming level with 
me the whole line halted, while the 
leader rode on to a little sandy emi- 
nence. Putting his hand on his horse’s 


quarters he turned round in his saddle 
and started shouting out something in 
a guttural tongue to some more 
cavalry apparently following him. 
It was neither Turkish nor Arabic, 
but, I expect, Kurdish. He made a 
most picturesque figure in the moon- 
light with his wiry hill-bred Arab pony 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Looking along the line I noticed to 
my horror that one of the horsemen 
had a dog with him. The brute, if he 
got my wind, would be sure to give me 
away. It was an ugly moment. How- 
ever, as he continued to pay no atten- 
tion to me, I supposed I had been so 
soaked in petrol and oil that no trace 
of human scent remained. 

Presently the line moved on, but 
down in the valley could be heard the 
sound. of another troop crossing the 
stony bottom. Feeling that the posi- 
tion was not particularly healthy, I 
Managed to run for about  three- 
quarters of a mile, dodging round the 


. small sand-dunes and trusting to my 


luck to get clear. On the lone hillside 
I felt too conspicuous a figure, and 
edged down to the low ground where 
the coarse grass, growing on the 
margin of a salt marsh which ran 
down to the head of the Gulf, afforded 
some cover. Here another difficulty 
presented itself. In front of me and 
right across the valley ran a chain of 
outpost fires. This was an entirely 
new situation, as no Turks had ever 
been camped here before. 

Thinking out the new problem, I sat 
down and tried to eat some of the 
chocolate, but found I was much too 
thirsty. Chocolate is useless stuff if 
you have nothing to drink. 

The moon was disgustingly brilliant, 
but I had to get through that outpost 
line somehow, and it was no good 
sitting down and looking at it. So 
gathering a bundle of small rushes to 
use as a screen for my head, I started a 
wearisome crawl. Twice wandering 
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steps passing from picket to picket 
caused me to crouch as if frozen 
behind my shield of rushes. It seemed 
the hardest of hard luck to get caught 
when so nearly through. At length, 
about 8.30 p.m., I crossed the rise 
which led down to the beach, only to 
find an empty sea. There was not a 
sign of the ship. With the disappoint- 
ment came the realization of fatigue 
and thirst. Water I had to have, but to 
go near a well then was too risky, so I 
crawled into some reeds and went to 
sleep, intending to wake about two or 
three o’clock and make an effort to 
reach the water when no one was 
about. 

Some time later the jingling of a bit 
and the thud of a horse’s hooves 
wakened me, and peering through my 
screen I found another of those Kurd- 
ish horsemen almost on top of me as 
he rode by towards Akaba. After he 
had passed I turned and looked down 
the Gulf, where to my great thank- 
fulness I saw the Winged Lady looming 
up over the dark waters. Waiting 
till she was near enough, I left my 
hiding place, went down to the water’s 
edge, and started to hail her. It was 
odds on the Turks hearing me before 
the ship, and in this event, I had fully 
determined to take to the water and 
chance the sharks rather than fall 
into their hands. 

Presently the great beam of a 
searchlight began to swing round, and 
after some minutes settled fixedly on 
me before shutting off. I knew then I 
was seen, and immediately heard the 
splash of two boats lowered to the 
water. 

Arrived on board, I reported what 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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had happened, and also the situation 
of Grail. The Captain decided that, 
with the Turks in occupation of the 
valley, nothing could be done that 
night. 

The next. morning—New Year’s 
Day—a large landing party was or- 
ganized and put ashore with two field 
guns, the Turks withdrawing into the 
hills to the East. 

The force returned in the afternoon, 
having seen no sign of the pilot, and 
in a very depressed frame of mind. 

When night fell the Captain decided 
to cruise down the Gulf to deceive the 
Turks. At 10.30, however, he had the 
strongest presentiment that the pilot 
had come down, and consequently he 
put the ship about and proceeded up 
the Gulf again at full speed. We 
reached the head of the Gulf about 
midnight, and by the aid of the search- 
light saw Grall standing on the beach 
at the very spot I had ordered him to 
make for. 

The relief at finding him was in- 
expressible, and the cheers of the 
whole ship’s company as he came 
over the side was something good to 
hear. It appeared that after I had 
left him he had fallen into a heavy 
sleep. He wakened considerably bet- 
ter, and pushed on a long way in the 
early dawn. He had seen the relief 
party, which he had mistaken, not 
perhaps unnaturally, for Turks, and 
had hidden in the cleft of a wadi until 
they had retired, and had only worked 
on down to the beach after dark, seeing 
no Turks at all. 

He was very exhausted, but was 
soon all right again after a few days’ 


rest. 





SOLDIER POETS. 


In the past the making of war 
poetry has been left to the non-com- 
batants who, both in France and 


Great Britain, have been brilliantly 
successful in producing the munitions 
of patriotism. Indeed, we have to go 
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back to the far-off days of folk song 
to find songs and ballads of battle 
which are manifestly the work of 
fighting poets. The late Lord Kitch- 
ener once told me that he felt sure 
that the noble ballad of ‘Chevy 
Chase’’ must have been made by some 
man-at-arms who fought in the his- 
toric border-fray. The rough lines 
and rugged stanzas of the oldest ver- 
sion extant certainly remind one of the 
pithy yet picturesque utterances of the 
modern soldier, who would not, if 
he could, use any of the neat tricks 
of rhetoric. Now and again, in the 
long interval between the raids and 
counter-raids of the Douglas and the 
Percy and the present war, we do find 
an occasional piece which might well 
have been the work of a fighting poet. 
A case in point is “Agincourt, or the 
English Bowman’s Glory,”’ which con- 
tains the following significant stanza: 


Agincourt, Agincourt! 

Know ye not Agincourt? 

Oh, it was noble sport! 
Then did we owe men; 

Men, who a victory won us, 

’Gainst any odds among us; 
Such were our bowmen. 


Then, as now, the fighting islander 
insisted on regarding warfare as a 


sport; a point of view which has been. 


regarded by his enemies in every age 
as a proof of his inability to grasp the 
true meaning of an appeal to arms. 
Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and 
Germans have all complained, even 
while they were being beaten, that the 
English never would take war seriously 
enough. They did not know, they do 
not know yet, that “‘sportsmanship”’ 
is our homely name for the chevalerie 
of the Middle Ages, being one of many 
terms of apparent belittlement originat- 
ing in a racial tendency to compare 
great things with small things. Coming 
down to the long agony of Napoleonic 
wars, we find the British soldier more 


than ever inarticulate. The celebra- 
Livine Aa, Vot. IX, No. 424. 


tion of the immortal personalities and 
undying days of the great struggle 
was left entirely to the professional 
poets. But when we read such erude, 
half-forgotten balladry as Sergeant 
Grant’s “Battle of Waterloo,’’ with its 
quaint, matter-of-fact final stanza: 


Here’s a health to George, our Royal 
King, and long may he govern; 

Likewise the Duke of Wellington, that 

_ noble son of Erin! 

Two years they added to our time for 
pay and pension too, 

And now we are recorded as men of 
Waterloo; 


or “Sahagun,” the song of the 15th 
Hussars that was sung every 21st of 
December, which begins: 


It was in quarters we lay, as you 
quickly shall hear, 

Lord Paget came to us and bid us 
prepare, 

Saying, ‘‘Saddle your horses, for we 
must march soon, 

For the French they are lying in the 
town of Sahagun,” 


we cease at once to be literary critics, 
and are as strangely touched to the 
heart as Sidney was when he heard 
“Chevy Chase’? (which had no liter- 
ary allurement for Elizabethan men of 
letters) sung by a blind crowder at the 
door of a tavern. For such artless 
doggerel possesses a quality which the 
finest art-poetry lacks; it has what 
Ruskin called the beauty of memo- 
rial. It was written with a sword or a 
bayonet, so to speak; the dust of an 
heroic heart sighs in the silence before 
and after. 

The amount of war verse written 
by civilians since August 1914issimply 
appalling. It is said that the German 
output alone runs to more than a 
million pieces! In Great Britain and 
America the aggregate production 
has been very large indeed; a friend of 
mine has a selection of six thousand 
pieces, all of which have actually been 








printed. France, more deeply en- 
grossed in the war than any other of 
the Entente Powers, has been much 
less prolific than her English-speaking 
Allies. Very little of all the verse 
written by non-combatants will sur- 
vive; even the established poets, such 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Dr. 
Bridges, have failed in their few at- 
tempts to write poems worthy of so 
tremendous an occasion. But much 
of the work of the soldier poets will 
live on—at any rate, in anthologies; 
and it may be that the prophecy of 
Captain Robert Graves, perhaps the 
least conventional of all, may in the 
end be fulfilled: 


On Achi Baba’s rock their bones 
Whiten, and on Flanders plain, 
But of their travailings and groans 

Poetry is born again. 


The English muse, having played 
her part as a spiritual cantiniére, and 
seen the squalor and splendor of 
modern warfare, will in the near future 
eare more for the realities of life than 
for the fantastical word-play of the 
later and lesser Victorians. Truth will 
be her chief quest; beauty, particularly 
the beauty of words, merely incidental 
treasure trove. 

The best of the soldier poets are 
educated young men—many of them, 
alas! fallen in action—who would have 
written verse even if they had never 
been drawn into the vortex of Arma- 
geddon. The true soldiers’ songs— 
rough-and-ready reflections, mostly 
humorous, set to some favorite tune— 
are infrequent, and hard to come by. 
Some of them are authentic folk songs 
which reflect a mood of the army, and 
have come into being nobody knows 
how. A good example is the chaffing 
ditty which used to be sung up and 
down the trenches by Territorials and 
Regulars alike, when it seemed that 
the men of Kitchener’s Army would 
never arrive to relieve them: 
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Who are the boys that fighting’s for? 
Who are the boys to win the war? 

It’s good old Kitchener’s Army. 

And every man of them’s trés bon; 
They never lost a trench since Mons, 
Because they never saw one. 


In these days the popular music- 
hall song has put such spontaneous 
minstrelsy more or less out of court. 
None of the true soldiers’ songs has 
had anything like the popularity of 
‘‘Tipperary’’ (never heard today in the 
British lines), or of that grim revival of 
the old Salvation Army song which 
begins: 

The bells of hell ring ting-a-ling-a-ling 

For you, but not for me. 


Perhaps the most popular of the 
improvisations was the famous gibing 
rant against Von Kluck and his army. 
It greatly annoyed the Germans, and 
almost always brought about a re- 
newal of the daily ‘‘hate’’ from their 
machine guns and rifles and trench 
mortars. It is much toc Rabelaisian 
to be quoted in print. 

At least a dozen of the soldier poets 
whose work has been published in 
book form will be read by posterity. 
Rupert Brooke hardly comes into the 
category, though his sonnet beginning, 
If I should die, think only this of me, 
That there’s some corner of a foreign 


field 
That is forever England, 


is perhaps the best known of all the 
war poems. Captain Julian Grenfell’s 
“Into Battle,’ a wonderful vindica- 
tion of the fighting-man’s fellowship 
with all living creatures, has also been 
very widely quoted, and well deserves 
Mr. Kipling’s sentence of praise: 
“His lips must have been touched 
when he wrote it.’”’ He left only half- 


a-dozen pieces—of which ‘‘The Hills,’’ 
written in India, is a most noble act of 
nature-worship—but is sure of his place 
in the national remembrance. Already 
it is recorded that a young officer has 
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been xitiea whileeciting two lines 
from his eestatic battle-hymn, 


The thundering ‘tine of battle stands, 
And in. the air Death moans and sings, 


and awaiting the ‘‘zero’’ moment for 
leading his men over the parapet in a 
triumphant attack. 

Several poems which are not nearly 
so well known are worthy of com- 
parison with these famous pieces. The 
one-and only sonnet by Lieutenant 
@¢- Howard, entitled “England,” 
isa thibnte to the greatest littlest land, 
which is written in the grand style 
throughout: 


Her seed is sown about the world. 
The seas 

For her divide their waters. 
known 

In swamps that steam about the 
burning zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands 
that freeze. 





She is 


This soldier poet has a Miltonic sense 
of the value of open vowels, and it is 
to be hoped we shall have more of his 
organ music. Love of the Motherland 
is a constant inspiration of the soldier 
poet, and another fine example is the 
poem in which Lieutenant Robert 
Nichols, while awaiting the signal for 
attack, remembers the beauty of the 
countryside in which he was born, and 
understands that a price is required 
for it all: 


The gorse upon the twilit down, 

The English loam so sunset brown, 

The bowed pines and the sheep-bell’s 
clamor, 

The wet lit lane and the yellow hammer, 

The orchard and the chaffinch song, 

Only to the Brave belong; 

And he shall lose their joy for aye, 

If their price he cannot pay. 


The same poet has also taken for his 
theme that all-engrossing love of the 
regimental officer for his men, which 
is the secret of the unbreakable 
strength and incorruptible discipline 
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of our New Army. Walt Whitman 
never wrote anything more poignant 
on comradeship in war than the poem 
which begins: 


Was there love once? I have forgotten 
her. 

Was there grief once? 
mine. 

Other loves I have; men rough, but 
men who stir 

More joy, more grief, than love of thee 
and. thine. of 


24 
of 


Faces cheerful, full of whittisical mirth, 
Lined by the wind, burned b ee sun; 


Grief still is 


Bodies enraptured by, ounding 
earth, 

As whose childreti*Erothers we are and 
one. 


The same thing is even more power- 
fully treated in a poem by Lieutenant 
E. A. Mackintosh, M.C., addressed 
to the fathers of his Highlanders fallen 
in action, which contains the lines: 


You were only their fathers; 
I was their officer. 


The whole inner history of Scotland’s 
famous regiments is latent in those 
few simple words. The British con- 
ception of the regiment as a ‘‘clan in 
action,’ in which all are equal as 
gentlemen though of various ranks, is a 
gift of the North to the South. It is the 
principle on which a national army 
can be completely democratized with- 
out the slightest loss of power and 
precision—nay, with a great increase 
of moral fervor and of that impreg- 
nable discipline which was so well 
defined by Baden Powellas ‘‘confidence 
in one’s pals.”’ 

Many of the best of the new soldier 
poets have fallen in action or died of 
wounds. The passing of Captain 
Charles Sorley, Captain Colwyn Phil- 
ipps, Lieutenant W. N. Hodgson, M.C., 
and other singers and makers of much 
achievement and even more promise, 
is a sad loss to English literature. 
But others, such as Lieutenant Sieg- 
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fried Sassoon, M.C., and Lieutenant 
F. W. Harvey, now a prisoner of war in 
Germany, still live to carry on the 
high task of interpreting to future 
generations the significance of a war 
which is really a crusade against 
scientific savagery and a non-moral 
plan of world dominion. None of the 
poets I have named are experimental- 
ists in technique, though most of 
them are scornful of the social conven- 
tions, “bloody-rooted, though leaf- 
verdant,’”’ of the régime of luxurious 
indolence and bitter logomachy which 
has been so ruthlessly wrecked. Each 
has his own vision of a happier Britain, 
of a new Jerusalem to be, built up in 
sunshine and with singing, when the 
watlrior-nation can sheathe its vic- 
torious sword. All of them hope 
that the comradeship of the trenches 
will survive as a vital factor in the 
national life to come. Voices of re- 
bellion are not lacking to preach 
revolution rather than reconstruction. 
But they are few and_ incoherent, 
though at times their songs have a 
strange and piercing sweetness. In 
conclusion, let a word be said of a 
characteristic of all this real war 
poetry which distinguishes it from 
that of the German soldier poets. I 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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have read in print and in manuscript 
some two thousand war poems written 
by men actually serving, and not one of 
them can be called a song of hate. 
When Mr. Kipling told the world how 
“The English Began to Hate,” he 
forgot that hatred is rooted in fear, 
and must never be imputed to this 
nation in arms. Our soldier poets will 
see to it that justice is executed on a 
felon race. But it is the offense, not 
the offenders, that they loathe and 
despise. Charles Sorley,, the most 
ruthless of all these militant thinkers, 
could even find it in his heart to write 
a sonnet “To Germany,” in which 
these lines occur: 


You only saw your future largely 
planned, 

And we the tapering halls of our own 
mind, 

And in each other’s dearest ways we 
stand, 

And hiss and hate. 
fight the blind. 


It has been left to civilian ver- 
sifiers to abuse and argue with the 
enemy, and attempt imitations of 
Lissauer’s song of the furor Teu- 
tonicus. The singers of our New 
Army are too mighty and merciless 
to fall into any such wordy folly. 

E. B. Osborn. 


And the blind 





THE OLD FORMULA. 


Private Brown lay upon his pillows 
thoughtfully sucking the new pencil 
given him by his mate in the next 
bed. Propped against the cradle that 
covered his shattered knee was a pad, 


to which a sheet of paper had been 


fixed, and he was about to write a 
letter to his wife. 

It was plainly to be an effort, for 
apart from the fact that he was never 
a scholar there was the added uncer- 
tainty of his long disused right hand to 
be reckoned with; but at last he 


grasped the pencil with all the firm- 
ness he could muster and began: 

“Dear Wife,—I got your letter 
about Jim he ought to gone long ago, 
shirking I calls it. This hospital is 
very nice and when you come down 
from London youll see all the flowers 
and the gramophone which is a fair 
treat. My wounds is slow and I often 
gets cramp.”’ 

No sooner was the fatal word written 
than the fingers of his right hand 
began to stiffen, the pencil fell upon 
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the bed, then rolled dejectedly to the 
floor, where the writer said it might 
stay for all he cared. 

“You must let me finish the letter,”’ 
said I, when his hand had been rubbed 
and tucked away in a warm mitten. 

“Thank you, Miss; I was getting on 
nicely, and there’s not much more to 
say,’ he returned ruefully, scanning 
the wavering lines before him. 

‘Well, shall I go on for a bit and let 
you wind up,’’ said I, unscrewing my 
pen and taking the pad on my 
knee. 

“Me telling you what to put like?’’ 
he asked with a look of pleased 
relief. 

“That’sit. Just say what you would 
write down yourself.’’ 

He cleared his throat. 

“Dear Wife,’ he resumed, ‘the 
wounds is . . . awful, not letting me 
write at all. The one in my back is as 
long as your arm, and they says it will 
heal quicker than the one in my knee, 
which has two tubes in which they 
squirts strong-smelling stuff through. 
The foot is a pretty sight, as big as 
half a melon, and I doubts ever being 
able to put it to the ground again, 
though they says I shall. I gets very 
stiff at nights and the pain sometimes 
is cruel, but they gives me a prick with 
the morphia needle then which makes 
me dream something beautiful... .” 

Punch. 


There was a pause while he indulged 
in a smiling reverie. 

“Perhaps we have said enough 
about your pains,’’ I ventured, when, 
returning from his visions, he puckered 
his brows in fresh thought. “Your 
wife might be frightened if 4 

‘Not her,” he interrupted proudly. 
“‘She’s a rare good nurse herself, and 
it would take more than that to turn 
her up.”’ 

I shook my pen; he shifted his head 
a little and continued: 

“Dear Wife,—If you could see my 
shoulder dressed of a morning you 
would laugh. They cuts out little 
pieces of lint like a picture puzzle to 
fit the places, and I’ve got a regular 
map of Blighty all down my arm; but 
that’s not so bad as my back, which 
I cannot see and which the wound is as 
lon rc 

I blotted the sheet and turned over, 
and Private Brown eyed the space left 
for further cheerful communications. 

“Shall I leave this for you to finish?’’ 
I suggested, thinking of tender mes- . 
sages difficult to dictate. ‘‘Your fingers 
may be better after tea, or perhaps 
tomorrow morning.” 

“That’s all right, Miss. There’s 
nothing more to put except my name, 
if you'll just say, ‘Good-bye, dear 
wife, hoping this finds you well as it 
leaves me at present.’”’ 











TIGHTENING THE BELT. 


It is a misfortune for a vital problem 
to be too simple, for its very simplicity 
is apt to induce a feeling that there is 
really no problem to solve. The 
problem set by Sir Arthur Yapp in his 
speech in Manchester suffers in this 
way. Yet there is none on whose 
solution the term of the war and the 
nature of its end more directly depend. 
It is common knowledge that there is a 


world-shortage of the essentials of life, 
and that if the war ended tomorrow 
the nations could not, perhaps for 
years to come, obtain the quantities 
of staples which they consumed before 
it. Everyone knows, too, that of the 
diminished supplies available the quan- 
tity that reaches this country depends 
on tonnage which has already been 
destroyed on an enormous scale and 











which: is still being sunk quicker than 
it is built. This is one of the prime 
_facts on which the enemy counts. 
“He has more hopes of it than he can 
possibly have of military victory or of 
sowing ‘disunion among the Allies. 
We diminish, very slowly and labor- 
iously, his inroads on our shipping, 
but the asennad facts of the situa- 
tion have fot changed, and will not. 
We have ‘@ikcoveved no ‘answer’ to 
the submaris. ‘except the unremitting 
watch of the navy and a mighty 
program of building. We cannot 
materially diminish the world-shortage 
of food. The enemy thinks that if the 
present situation is maintained, if 
we do not reduce our consumption, 
and if the war be dragged on long 
enough, this country can be brought 
to make peace through shortage. of 
supplies. That is the German cal- 
culation. Can anyone say that as a 
nation we even yet behave as though 
it were real? It is as real: and for- 
midable as any of the enemy’s plans, 
‘ military or political. It differs from 
the other factors that make .for our 
defeat only in one particular.’, Alone 
of the major problems of the war, it 
ean be solved by the civilian in the 
course of his daily life. On this. front 
the “armchair critic’? becomes a'com- 
batant. He is not asked for. great 
sacrifices, but merely so to regulate 
his life that the unessential is dis- 
earded, and, in Sir Arthur Yapp’s 
phrase, to ‘‘tighten his belt.’ 


What does this tightening amount to. , 


When the unrestricted submarine war 
began we were asked to eat only 4 lb. of 
bread, 214 1b. of meat, and 14 lb. of sugar 
per week. The amounts proved amply 
sufficient for the average citizen. The 
fault of the ration lay in the fact that 
it was a flat rate which took no account 
of the varying needs of men and women 
engaged in different occupations. The 
new ration which Sir Arthur Yapp 
announced is much more elastic, 
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ranging from an allowance of 8 lb, 
of bfead a week to men engaged on 
heayy industrial or agricultural work 
to 31% lb. for women unoccupied or in 
sedentary work. The flat rate of 2 lb. 
of meat per head per week is diversified 
by permission to interchange to the 
extent of half.a pound with bread. 
The sugar ration remains unchanged, 
and we are asked to limit our con- 
sumption of butter, . margarine, or 
lard to 10 ounces per week. | Lastly, 
the children are to be given -whatever 
is thought right for them, a provision 
which, with Lord Rhondda in control, 
is not. unexpected. These, except 
perhaps in the case of sugar, are not 
sacrifices. They are a common-sense 
diet to which it could never be harmful 
to conform, and which at this time it 
would be disgraceful to exceed. It is 
not a “tightening of the belt’’ that is 
asked for, but a sane regulation of life. 
If these rations are not observed it 
will not be because the hardship they 
inflict is too great to be undergone 
voluntarily, but because we lack the 
imagination to see that they are es- 
sential. But let those who doubt this 
realize clearly that if the nation does 
not give evidence in the next few weeks 
that it accepts this program it will 
assuredly be made to do so. There is 
no middle coifrse between the Yapp 
ration and the‘ ticket system. 
Why not immediate compulsion, 
instead of a whirlwind campaign, the 
‘formation of a League of National 
Safety, and the distraction of tens of 
hundreds of public meetings and 
appeals? Because, by common consent 
of all countries that have tried it, com- 
pulsory rationing is a last resort, to be 
avoided so long as there is the least 
hope of the intelligence of the people 
achieving the same end spontaneously. 
The average German housewife of 
today does her shopping in queues, 
with her satchel crammed with tickets 
and her domestic affairs supervised 
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by scores of officials. It is easier to 
print tickets than to guarantee sup- 
plies, and the psychological effect of 
issuing permits to purchase which 
cannot be honored is immeasurably 
worse than that of a scarcity under 
normal conditions. In the country 
districts the system. is frequently 
found to be incapable of enforcement. 
Even in the towns it is subject to con- 
stant failure, evasion, and confusion. 
The distraction of national energy 
and the effect on national temper and 
morals of a ticket system of rationing 


can be justified by nothing except the 
The Manchester Guardian. 


need for saving whole sections of the 
population from starvation. It will 
be a moral defeat of the first gravity 
if individual indifference in this coun- 
try leads to the imposition of such a 
system here. But if it is to be staved 
off, there must be an awakening such 
as we have not yet had to the fact 
that in every purchase that is made, 
in every meal that is eaten, in every 
enterprise, great or small, that in- 
volves expenditure or consumption 
the result of the war can be 
influenced as directly as on _ the 
fronts. 





A DOG’S-EYE VIEW. 


It is no longer possible to take a 
bird’s-eye view of life. Like a dog ina 
crowd, we must be content to follow 
our noses till destiny may deliver us. 
In ordinary times we do in some 
hypothetical sense foresee the future. 
We know, of course, that any moment 
may be our last and all our calculations 
may fail; but civilization depends 
upon man’s willingness to forget these 
facts. We pretend to ourselves that 
we are immortal, and by the light of 
experience we foretell and act upon a 
calculation of probabilities. We say 
that tomorrow we will do so-and-so, 
and next year something else, and a 
few years hence, when our children 
have grown up, we intend to do dif- 
ferently again. But now at the 
present crisis we cannot see a step in 
front of us. The longest-sighted admit 
themselves short-sighted. We do not 
know where we shall live, or what we 
shall do, or what our income will be, or 
what will be the demands upon it. 
We do not know, alas! how many of 
those we are accustomed to call ‘“‘we’’ 
will be with us, whether our special 
trade or profession will revive, or 
whether our particular form of leisure 
will be tolerated. We are, as we say, 


“at a loss to know’’—our vision is 
crowded out by events greater than 
ourselves. There is a sense in which 
each one of us must drift, however 
hard he or she may be working. We 
ean no longer steer. We think about 
the great things of life and say, ‘‘Shall 
we ever be ourselves again?’’ and we 
look at the little things close to us and 
wonder if the potato-patch will be once 
more a lawn. 

The effect upon character of this 
increase of sorrow and decrease of 
care cannot but be great. We cannot 
take thought for tomorrow even if we 
have no heart to enjoy today. Most 
of us are doing hard work, often of a 
mechanical kind, needing close atten- 
tion. It is not only the soldier who 
has been obliged to submit to dis- 
cipline. The discipline of detail is a 
stern one, and to that we have all 
had to submit. The word ‘irksome’’ 
comes often to the lips of the grumbler. 
Setting aside, however, the small- 
spirited men who whimper because 
they cannot make up their minds to 
inconvenience, there are a great num- 
ber of usually cheerful people who find 
the present circumscribed outlook— 
we are speaking only of each man’s 
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private horizon—distressing. They 
have lost the pleasure of planning. 
They have always been accustomed to 
feel that, however disagreeable their 
present situation, happiness lies before 
them. This, that, and the other for- 
tunate event will come to pass, they 
feel sure; their undertakings, failures at 
present, will succeed; their children 
will take a satisfactory turn; they 
mean to live in a more suitable place. 
To them all expectation is roseate. 
Even if they are fortunate, they do not 
dwell upon the moment. They love to 
feel how things—in the future—will go 
from good to better. Their outlook 
is not a vague one. They see in imag- 
ination how it will all come about. 
Dreams, not wild romantic dreams, 
but dreams of what is very likely, 
and plans which may come. true 
occupy the background of their thoughts 
—in an ordinary way. But they are 
out of the ordinary way now, and can 
dream no more. Instead they must 
live from day to day, and some of 
them, disheartened by their restrictions 
are conscious of a certain enfeeblement. 
The greater number, however, ex- 
perience a concentration of energy. 
The able spirits work very well under 
new conditions, and throw themselves 
with a will and with success into the 
task they undertake. Stupid people, 
however, have no adequate accom- 
plishments to show for their efforts. 
It is unjust that they should be blamed, 
for they cannot help themselves. 
They feel they must be stirring—and 
they do not realize that ‘‘stirring”’ 
is not an end in itself. They work 
till they are tired, and so long only 
as they are tired enough they do not 
care a bit how much gets done. In the 
sweat of their brow they find their 
satisfaction. If they are criticised, 
they explain, rather angrily, that they 
cannot see what they are doing; but 
surely no one would bring that against 
a man who is doing his best! Where 


the imagination is weak it is useless to 
restrict its scope. You cannot “cut 
back” a thin mind in the hope of 
strengthening its growth. Very often 
such a procedure turns blind activity 
into mere chafing. 

Without doubt, however, there are 
those to whom the discipline of details 
is a great relief. It sounds paradoxical, 
but many people make care a matter 
of conscience. To cease from small 
anxieties seems to them to be self- 
indulgent. If they were not forestalling 
the smaller and less pleasant happen- 
ings of tomorrow, they would seem to 
themselves to be drifting, and they 
would accuse themselves of a grave 
dereliction of duty. They are not 
hopeless people. They never despair. 
If only they take endless small precau- 
tions and clear things out of the way in 
front of them with sufficient diligence, 
they are inclined to believe that all 
will be well. Now they are obliged 
to rest the eyes of the mind, to look no 
further than the duty of the moment. 
The result is that they are further 
from a nervous breakdown than they 
have been for years. 

The other day we heard a number of 
men and women agreeing that war 
conditions had in a thousand instances 
turned pessimists to optimists and 
optimists to pessimists. In thinking 
over his acquaintances the present 
writer cannot but conclude that this is 
true. There are few of both sorts 
whom no conditions could ever change, 
but are we not all acquainted with 
men and women who have been so 
shaken out of their ordinary run of 
thinking that they appear to have 
changed in character? If their opti- 
mism was of the lighter sort, they 
must have lost it. No one out of Bed- 
lam could think even secretly now 
that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is no longer of any 
use to pretend to oneself that any 
explanation can dispel the clouds of 
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suffering and sorrow which envelop 
so many lives at present. To those 
who owed their equanimity to self- 
deception the change of outlook must 
be maddening. They see no good thing 
which can come of it all. They fall 
into a dull despair. To use a slang 
expression, they have been knocked 
silly by contact with facts which they 
had literally overlooked while they 
were star-gazing. On the other hand, 
certain pessimists seem to have made 
an almost ridiculous volte-face. They 
are always eating their past words, 
and seemingly with enjoyment. They 
dwell with delight on the endurance 
and heroism of the men they utterly 
distrusted and regarded as hopeless 
degenerates, and they think a miracle 
has happened to create qualities which 
wiser observers knew to be latent. 
Where young people are concerned, 
apparent changes of temperament 
surprise us less, but certainly many of 
those we knew as habitually depressed 
have cheered up, while many gay 
spirits are wonderfully saddened. From 
them all the prospect is shut out. 
Those who looked forward to joyful 
things can see them no longer in front, 
and those who felt they were wasting 
their youth in dull monotony have 
seen that monotony dashed to pieces. 
For, while it is true, that great sac- 
rifices of liberty have been required 
of the English world, there is a sense 
The Spectator. 
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in which the young people have been 
enfranchised. The last semblance of 
their subordination is gone. Almost 
everyone is occupied, and no one is 
busy shaping someone else’s future. 
Everyone has been caught in the 
great machine, but they all think at 
least that they entered voluntarily, 
or at any rate they would be ashamed 
that anyone else should think they 
had not. It is the fashion among 
certain social and moral critics to 
deduce from the amount of work 
now done that before the war the 
English world was lazy. This we 
believe to be an utterly unjust con- 
clusion. The amount of work which 
the present crisis makes possible could 
not have been done apart from it. One 
reason at least is to be found in the 
prevalence of “‘the dog’s-eye view.” 
If some at least of our habitual cares 
and calculations were not shut off, 
we could not have run the risks we 
have run and accepted the blows we 
have accepted. 

Occasionally we all, even those of us 
who admit that the screening off of the 
distance has been something of a rest, 
become tired of our own short view. 
We grope to the window and try to 
see out. However dreary the outlook, 
we feel we should like to see it. But 
the blind remains down. We must go 
back and busy ourselves in our 
enclosure. 


WARTIME FINANCE. 


(The colossal expenditures of the war, and the pressing problems which confront 
the different Governments and the financiers and business interests of the different 
countries are of so profound national concern that Tur Livina AGE proposes to 
print for the present, from week to week, a department specially devoted to their 
consideration.—Editor of THe Livine AGE.) 


THe DANGER OF INFLATION. 
Although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has as yet given no sign 
that he appreciates the danger of 
currency inflation, due to the policy 


of borrowing from bankers rather than 
of borrowing from the public, that 
danger is constantly present in the 
minds of financial experts not only 
in our own country but also in the 








United States. We have recently 
received a full report, through the 
Chicago Economist, of an _ address 
delivered by Mr. Miller, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, before a joint Con- 
ference of the Western Economic 
Society and the City Club of Chicago. 
A better statement of currency prob- 
lems has seldom come before us. Mr. 
Miller of course looks at the question 
primarily from an American point of 
view, but he frequently illustrates 
his argument by referring to the ex- 
periences of Great Britain. The point 
on which he most insists is the neces- 
sity of getting down to the bedrock of 
hard economic facts. In his own words: 
‘‘We cannot successfully undertake the 
financing of the war except by putting 
it on a foundation of economic con- 
crete by the practice of thrift on a 
scale which has not been our national 
habit for many decades. There are 
no mysteries in sound finance, no 
short cuts and easy methods by which 
we can make something out of nothing. 
He then goes on to insist,as any of the 
lecturers of our own War Savings 
Committees might do, on the neces- 
sity for hard personal saving. 

Coming to the broad question of 
inflation, he shows that exactly the 
same process is in operation in the 
United States as that which has been 
so long causing mischief in the United 
Kingdom. Government Loans have 
been largely financed by the creation 
of bank credits, with the result that 
the effective currency of the country, 
which depends upon the total of 
banking deposits, is enormously swol- 
len. But if, as has often been argued 
in these columns, the effective cur- 
rency of the country is increased, the 
community has in its possession a 
greater power of bidding for goods. 
Consequently, if there is no simul- 
increase in the volume of 
From this 
It is 


taneous 
goods, prices will rise. 
conclusion there is no escape. 
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quite true that in normal times bankers 
can, and do, increase their deposits 
by giving credits to their customers, 
and thus creating currency; but when 
they do this on their own account they 
do it for a purely business reason, to 
finance commercial operations which 
otherwise would not be undertaken, 
and therefore the presumption is that 
in such cases the additional supply of 
currency only meets the additional 
demand which is created by the 
increased activity of business. Doubt- 
less this consideration has operated 
to some extent both here and in the 
United States since the war began; 
but the really important fact is the 
inflation of currency through the 
action of the Governments concerned 
in borrowing from bankers instead of 
borrowing bona-fide savings from the 
general public. The matter is very 
clearly expressed by Mr. Miller in the 
following paragraph: 

A large part of the new banking 
credit which has been created in the 
past two and a half years has not been 
used to finance the increased produc- 
tion of goods, but to finance the 
transfer of ownership and use of a part 
of the existing production to the 
hands of borrowing Governments. The 
conclusion is irresistible that inflation 
has been in progress to a marked degree 
in this country during the past two 
years and a half, and that the steady 
forward march of prices which has 
cramped and pinched the average 
consumer has been caused for the most 
part by the rapid expansion of banking 
eredit and currency without a com- 
mensurate expansion of productive 
industry. 


Mr. Miller calculates that there has 
been an increase of something like 45 
per cent in the deposits in Ameri- 
ean banks since the war began. In 
our own ease figures published in the 
Economist (of London) on October 20th 
show an increase of £320,000,000 in the 
deposits of the principal English 
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banks. In addition, we must not 
ignore the direct operations of the 
Government in increasing the currency 
by the issue of currency notes unbacked 
by gold. This process, though less 
important than the inflation of the 
currency through bankers’ credits, 
is still quite serious, and the general 
public has not yet realized the extent 
to which it has gone. The issue of 
currency notes began within a few 
weeks after the outbreak of war, to 
meet an immediate financial crisis; but 
during the first six months an attempt 
was made to increase the backing of 
gold as the volume of currency notes 
increased. From the end of June, 
1915, that attempt ceased. The 
volume of notes on June 30th, 1915, 
was £46,576,801, backed by £28,500,- 
000 of coin and bullion, or a ratio of 
61.3 per cent. Since then no addition 
whatever has been made to the backing 
of coin and bullion, but the notes have 
gone on rapidly increasing in volume, 
in recent weeks sometimes £2,000,000 
having been added in one week. The 
result is that on November 7th last 
the outstanding notes were £189,944,- 
339, against the same backing of 
£28,500,000 of gold, or a ratio of only 
15 per cent. This ratio, already, it 
will be seen, reduced to a quarter of 
what it was, falls week by week. 
Simultaneously there has been a 
relatively small, but still quite appre- 
ciable, addition of approximately £20,- 
000,000 to the silver currency. When 
the nation has at its disposal so great 
an increased volume of currency it is 
quite certain that the prices of the 
things we all buy will rise in terms of 
that currency. 

The effects are doubly injurious. 
They injure the nation today by 
increasing the cost of the war, and they 
create discontent by increasing the 
prices of the staple commodities. 
Undoubtedly there would have been 
an increase in some of these staple 


prices even without currency inflation, 
but the increase would certainly have 
been less. If we had been left with 
only the same amount of money to go 
round as there was before the war, 
few of us could have afforded to spend 
as much money as we now do in 
buying the things we want. There 
would have been less bidding against 
one another, and therefore less increase 
in prices. Moreover, the evil is pro- 
gressive, for the more prices rise 
because of the inflation of currency, 
the more the Government have to 
borrow in order to meet the cost of the 
war; and as they continue to borrow 
mainly through the bankers, they 
create still more fresh currency, and 
prices are forced up still higher. 

But the trouble does not end here. 
The situation is sufficiently serious at 
present. It will be far more serious 
when the war ends. If, as is probable, 
we are unable to rid ourselves of our 
present inflation for some years after 
peace returns, we shall be immensely 
handicapped in handling our foreign 
trade, for that must finally be settled 
on the foundation of hard cash based 
upon gold. Moreover, a great deal of 
our foreign trade is conducted with 
countries which can only afford to buy 
goods sold at a low price, and we shall 
be unable to find a market in those 
countries if our whole standard of 
prices and wages is maintained at an 
inflated level. On the other hand, 
there is the extremely awkward fact 
that as soon as the currency begins to 
return to its normal level, and prices 
to fall in approximate proportion, the 
pounds sterling which prudent and 
patriotic people have put into War 
Loan will each become worth more in 
real value than at the time they were 
invested. Thus the fund-holder will 
get back more than he gave. There is 
no escape from this fact, and already 
some Socialists are using it as an 
argument for a general levy on capital 
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as a means of paying off Debt after 
the war, while others are arguing that 
we must maintain an inflated cur- 
rency indefinitely in order to avoid 
paying back to the fund-holders more 
than they gave. Both positions are 
untenable. 

A continued inflation of our cur- 
rency after the war would be, for the 
reasons just given, disastrous to our 
foreign trade; a levy on capital would 
be in effect a breach of faith with the 
present investors in War Loans. In- 
deed, there is grave reason to fear 
that the loose talk about a levy on 
capital, which has already begun, is 
beginning to frighten investors. The 
ordinary human being says to himself: 
“If the Government are going to take 
from me directly the war is. over an 
unknown percentage of what I now 
lend by saving and scraping, I shall 
stop saving and scraping and have the 
pleasure of spending my money on 
myself.”” That is inevitable, and if 
Mr. Bonar Law wishes to increase the 
yield of his day-to-day Loan—which 
unfortunately is not coming in as it 
ought to—he and his colleagues in the 
Government will do wisely to make a 
solemn declaration that in no cir- 
cumstances will they be parties to any 
levy on capital either now or after the 
war. All that Mr. Bonar Law has 
hitherto said is that if there should be 
a levy on capital the Government 
fund-holder would not be mulcted at a 
higher rate than other people. That 
is a very partial consolation. For in 
practice if there were a levy on capital 
the one person who could not possibly 
escape paying the full amount fixed 
would be the Government fund- 
holder, for the Government would 


know exactly how much capital he had, 
and could deduct it at once by can- 
celing part of his stock; whereas other 
owners of capital would to a large 
extent, as the experience of American 
taxation of capital proves, be able to 


conceal their possessions. The moral of 
the whole matter is that there must be 
a drastic reform in our present methods 
of financing the war. On this point Mr. 
Miller, speaking with American con- 
ditions in view, is as emphatic as prac- 
tically all British economists have 
been. The cost of the war can only be 
met by current efforts and current 
savings. We have to divert labor from 
the gratification of personal desires to 
the fulfilment of national needs. We 
have to hand over to the Government 
for their use money which in peace 
times we should use for ourselves. If 
the individual citizen will not of his 
own accord take these measures, 
then it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to exercise compulsion upon 
him through drastic taxation, ex- 
actly as they have exercised compul- 
sion upon the men of military 
age to force them to fight in the 


trenches. ; 
The Spectator. 





Foop REGULATION. 


The two difficulties which those 
who are appointed to regulate the food 
supply in this and other belligerent 
countries have to contend with are the 
avarice of the individual producer 
and the greed of the individual con- 
sumer. Quid leges sine moribus? Of 
what avail is it to make rules and fix 
prices so long as there are market 
gardeners and farmers and butchers 
who are determined “to make hay 
while the sun shines,’’ and so long as 
there are wealthy families who are 
quite resolved, coule que coute, that 
their meals shall not be docked? In- 
deed, the conscientious consumer is in 
a@ very awkward position, for if he or 
she ventures to argue with the trades- 
men about prices, he or she is shortly 
told, ““Very sorry, we can’t serve you.” 
It is all very well to say you can report 
the tradesman to the local food com- 
mittee. But apart from the con- 
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sideration that one cannot pass one’s 
day fighting the shopkeepers in one’s 


Unless public opinion supports the 
Food Controller, Lord Rhondda and 


neighborhood, a household might easily Sir Arthur Yapp and Mrs. Peel will 


find itself boycotted and _ starved. 
The Saturday Review. 


labor in vain. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


There is plenty of fun and adventure 
in Charles P. Burton’s story of “Raven 
Patrol of Bob’s Hill’? (Henry Holt & 
Co.). It is written especially for Boy 
Scouts and about them; and the boys 
who figure in it are very much alive, 
and their experiences will appeal to 
boys of the same type. Boy readers 
of Mr. Burton’s earlier stories will 
remember pleasantly ‘“Bob’s Hill’ 
and the Berkshire scenes and adven- 
tures of which it was the center. In 
the present story, the ‘‘Raven Patrol’’ 
ranges across Massachusetts to the 
sea, and has many exciting experiences 
on the way. There are four illus- 
trations by Gordon Grant. 


It would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that no series of contemporary 
publication brings to boy readers such 
a combination of useful information 
and stirring adventure as Dr. Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler’s United States Service 
Series (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.). 
In previous volumes, he has taken his 
boy readers with him on the United 
States Survey, and among the Foresters, 
the census-takers, the explorers, the 
life-savers, on the mail service, among 
the Indians, and among the fisheries. 
His latest volume ‘“‘The Boy with the 
U. S. Weather Men”’ is a vivid presen- 
tation of the work of the Weather 
Bureau, woven into a narrative of 
absorbing interest, which brings the 
boy reader in contact with the primi- 
tive forces of Nature and shows him 
what has been accomplished in fore- 
casting their operation. There are 
fifty illustrations from photographs. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
adds to its long list of books for young 
readers a new Dorothy Dainty book 
“Dorothy Dainty at Glenmore,” by 
Amy Brooks, in which young Dorothy 
so far matures as to find herself in a 
boarding school; ‘‘The Lure of the 
Mississippi,’’ by D. Lange, another 
Indian story by a writer who has 
already beguiled and diverted boy 
readers with tales of the Sioux and the 
Chippewas, and who finds material 
for this volume in the Sioux outbreak 
in Minnesota, and the Civil War cam- 
paigns along the Mississippi; and 
“The Daytime Story-Book” by Ruth 
O. Dyer, a collection of simple stories 
intended for fond mothers to tell to 
their small children at the beginning 
of the day. All three of the books are 
illustrated. 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary’s 
“Secrets of Polar Travel’’ (The Cen- 
tury Co.) is not primarily a narrative 
of the famous voyage which found its 
climax in the discovery of the North 
Pole, although that enters into it, 
and is compactly and thrillingly told; 
but it is an illuminating presentation 
of all the details of equipment, prepa- 


‘ration and management of polar 


travel, which the author has worked 
out and tested in one adventure after 
another. Polar travel is yet far enough 
from being reduced to a science, but 
it is no longer the haphazard affair 
it once was; and the difference be- 
tween success and failure in any given 
venture will often be found to lie in 
the observance of the precautions\and:: 








the making of the preparations which 
observation and personal experience 
have taught Admiral Peary. That 
elusive person known as ‘‘the man in 
the street’’ will find Admiral Peary’s 
book absorbingly interesting and in 
every way worth while. It contains 
thirty-two pages of illustrations from 
photographs. 


Of the many books for boys, pub- 
lished this season, it would be dif- 
ficult to name one which makes a 
stronger appeal to adventure-loving 
readers or which is better worth while, 
than Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s ‘‘The 
Wonder of War in the Air’’ (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.). Mr. Wheeler, 
who has written nine lively and in- 
forming books in his “U. S. Service 
Series’ has a rare gift for combining 
instruction and entertainment. In 
the present volume which, like the 
others, takes the form of a story of 
personal adventure, he introduces de- 
scriptions of the various types of 
aeroplanes, their construction and 
uses, with details of the war activities 
of. the French Flying Corps and thrill- 
ing incidents of the war in the air 
over the western front. There are 
forty-two illustrations from actual 
photographs and sketches. 


Written with French vivacity, inter- 
larded with French, German, and 
Latin, but especially with the first 
of these languages, ‘‘The Inn of Disen- 
chantment’”’ leaves the reader en- 
chanted with the author, Lisa Ysaye. 
There are fifteen essays in this small 
book, and each, with a whimsical, 
tricky grimace, proceeds to snatch 
from poor humanity one of its cherished 
traditions. The writer has no mercy: 
she seizes the mask from the face of 
“Bluebeard,’’ tears away his false and 
flowing chin-appendages, and pro- 


claims him the most harmless of medi- 
ocrities, the man-afraid-of-his-wife. Ni- 
non de |’Enclos wears for her a grand- 
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mother’s cap, “Facts’’ are the only 
unreal things, sad tales the ones that 
cheer. Paradoxes are scattered like 
sugar-plums through the spice-cake 
and underneath each bewitching essay 
runs a somber stream of deep serious- 
ness. Lisa Ysaye by her lightness) | 


“h 


her dramatic presentation of ideas, her 


thought-provoking quips, her delight- 
ful diction, places herself with this 
book in the front rank of essayists. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“It will be a bad day for England 
when the Squires are scrapped,’? 
writes Horace Annesley Vachell, in ? 
preface to ‘‘Fishpingle; A Romance gf 
the Countryside.” “If they are scrapped, 
it will be their own fault. Heirs 
to many acres cannot, in the futmre, 
spend the best years of their lives in 
crack regiments, or anywhere ‘else. 
They must stick to the land and con- 
centrate undivided energies upon it. 
The big industrial concerns are owned 
and managed by experts. Agriculture 
—the backbone of England—is in the 
hands for the most part of amateurs.” 
In dramatized form, “‘Fishpingle’’ was 
produced last year, but as a novel it 
now appears for the firs$/time. It is 
undeniably a little ov¢tweighted by 
its purpose, but it is agvattractive and 
readable story notwitfstanding. “The 
leading characters @re Sir Geoffrey 
Pomfret, the familiar John Bull type 
of country gentleman; his son Lionel, 
home on six months’ leawe from India; 
Lady Pomfret,a gracious gentlewoman 
who well deserves the devotion given 
her by her household; Hamlin, the 
radical vicar; Joyce, his daughter; 
Moxon, the authority on fertilizers; 
Lady Margot, the dashing little heiress 
by whése dowry Sir Geoffrey hopes 
Lionel may release the mortgaged 
acres; and Fishpingle, the butler, in 
whose loyal and capable hands the 
family credit actually rests. George 
H. Doran Co. 
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All Princeton men will read with 
keen enjoyment Edwin M. Norris’s 
“The Story of Princeton,’ which 
Little Brown & Co. publish in an 
attractive, illustrated volume of nearly 
three hundred pages. The author is a 
Princeton man who, as editor of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly, has kept in 
close touch with the University, its 
students and its graduates. He covers 
the whole history of the institution, 
from its founding in the year 1746 to 
the present day; describes the share it 
has had in the national life, and the 
changes which have taken place in 
educational methods and ideals; and 
reviews the history of the various 
administrations, from its first President, 
Jonathan Dickinson, to the present 
incumbent of that high office, President 
John Grier Hibben. A personal flavor 
is imparted to the history by occasional 
anecdotes and reminiscences, one of 
the most diverting of which is this 
story of President MecCosh: 


On another occasion General Kargé 
had asked the President to announce 
at morning chapel a change of hour 
for the General’s class in German. 
Doctor McCosh forgot to make the 
announcement till it suddenly oc- 
curred to him during his closing 
prayer. Thereupon he interpolated a 
petition for ‘General Karge, whose 
class in German will meet this morning 
at nine instead of nine-thirty.” 


Sixteen illustrations from drawings 
by Lester G. Hornby decorate the book. 


“The Secret Witness,’ by George 
Gibbs, is a war novel of the popular 
order, and promises to be as successful 
as “The Yellow Dove.” It deals 
with the events immediately pre- 
ceding and following the assassination 
of the Archduke Ferdinand, and its 
heroine is a young Austrian countess, 
devotedly attached to the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, who learns, after the 
departure of the party for Saravejo, 
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that danger threatens them there, and 
makes a desperate attempt to overtake 
and warn them. Suspected and shad- 
owed by the secret services of both 
Vienna and Berlin, Marishka reaches 
Saravejo just in time to witness the 
tragedy, is held as his personal prisoner 
by an unscrupulous Prussian agent, 
and carried away to a remote fastness 
among the Carpathians, where her 
fate hangs upon the shrewdness and 
courage of her lover, an attaché of the 
British embassy in Vienna, whose 
adventures make a large part of the 
plot. The blending of fiction with 
fact is uncommonly skilful, the details 
are picturesque and effective, the 
episodes are thrilling without being 
sensational, and the book will certainly 
rank as one of the very best of its 
class. It is an admirable piece of work, 
and writer and publishers may be 
proud of it. D. Appleton & Co. 


Very graphic and very moving are 
the twenty-five sketches of experiences 
among the trenches in Flanders which 
are grouped in ‘‘The Cross at the 
Front”? by Thomas Tiplady (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.). The author is a field- 
chaplain, who has seen many months 
of service among the British troops, 
and has witnessed their heroism and 
shared their perils. He knows the 
British “Tommy” thoroughly—his 
humor, his courage, his loyalty. He 
has seen him intimately under all 
conditions, and has many times been 
taken into his confidence in the hour 
of suffering and the approach of death. 
These sketches, in their special field, 
approach more nearly to Donald 
Hankey’s “A Student in Arms” than 
anything else in current war literature. 


“The Fortunes of Richard Ma- 
honey,” by Henry Handel Richardson, 
will rank among the few notable 
novels of the season. Far from being 
a story of rollicking adventure, as its 
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title might suggest, it is an extraor- 
dinarily subtle and sympathetic 
study of a type of character not often 
presented—the reserved, high-minded, 
scrupulous man, ill at ease among those 
who make material success their 
standard, too sensitive to bear equably 
the ignominy of failure, and the victim 
of a never-ending struggle between the 
ideal and the practical. Mahoney, 
the younger son of an old but poor 
Irish family, trained for the medical 
profession in “the freebooting Edin- 
burgh of the forties,” throws up the 
career for which he has a genuine en- 
thusiasm when the cry of “Gold,” 
in Australia looses the spirit of vagrancy 
that lurks in every Briton’s blood, is. 
unsuccessful in the diggings, and takes 
to storekeeping for lack of anything 
better. At this point the story finds 
him, marries him to a cheery, sweet- 
hearted, sensible young girl, whose 
portrait is as well drawn as his own, 
starts him again in his profession, on 
borrowed capital, and follows him for 
fifteen years till he has a practice 
second to none in Ballarat, an ex- 
tremely popular wife, a good house and 
garden, horses and traps, and a sure 
yearly income of some twelve or thir- 
teen hundred pounds—with a con- 
stantly increasing dissatisfaction with 
his lot and an unconquerable longing 
for home. An unusually large number 
of minor characters appear, and 
through them the social and business 
ambitions of the rapidly growing 
colony are vividly presented. The 
plot is comparatively slight, but to 
the student of human nature the four 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages 
are full of interest. Henry Holt & Co. 


It is a genial, whimsical and friendly 
face which looks up at the reader from 
the portraits which illustrate the 
volume of ‘‘Letters of John Holmes to 
James Russell Lowell and Others’’ 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.), and it is a 
genial, whimsical and friendly per- 
sonality which discloses itself in the 
letters. John Holmes never attained 
distinction of any kind; he did not 
even practise his profession of the law, 
and he made no contributions to 
literature worth mentioning; outside 
of a circle of very restricted radius he 
was practically unknown; yet, wher- 
ever he was known, he was an un- 
failing source of spontaneous and 
whimsical humor, which found ex- 
pression in every scrap of a letter 
which he wrote and bubbled over 
ceaselessly in his conversation. Over- 
shadowed though he was by the 
literary reputation and achievements 
of his older brother, Oliver Wendell, 
he seems never to have been dis- 
turbed by unsatisfied longings, but 
went on his quiet way, distilling 
humor and kindliness, and getting a 
great deal out of life, and incidentally 
contributing a great deal to the happi- 
ness of his intimates. It was evi- 
dently a labor of love which Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow and Miss Mary Ware— 
both close friends of his—and William 
Roscoe Thayer performed in decipher- 
ing and putting together his often 
obscurely written letters, and fur- 
nishing them with an Introduction 
and a connecting narrative, but it was 
a labor which finds an ample reward 
in a volume which simply scintillates 
humor and good humor. It makes 
little difference what he wrote about, 
his letters were always diverting, 
even when devoted to small personal 
matters; and whoever turns the pages 
of this book will be thankful that Mr. 
Lowell and others who received them 
were reluctant to destroy them. To 
these scruples the reader of today, 
nearly twenty years after John Holmes 
died, owes one of the most charming 
collections of letters published for 
many a day. 








